











THE OLDEN TIME. 


VoL.2. 
TRANSACTIONS AT FORT PITT IN APRIL 1776. 


The annexed letterand accompanying papers, contain a good deal of 
information about transactions here in the beginning of 1776. The au- 
thor of the letter was subsequently General Richard Butler. The Indian 
whom he called Kiasola was the same person who is more generally 
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known as Kiashuta or Guyasutha. 

The person spoken of as John Marvie was, no doubt, John Harvie, a 
lawyer who with John Neville was appointed a delegate from this coun- 
| try to the Virginia Convention in 1775. 

Our relations with the Indians were matters of great interest and im- 
| portance at the commencement of the Revolution. 

We believe that Congress at first only aimed to induce the Indians to 
remain neutral; but subsequently they labored to enlist their services 
and succeeded with some tribes. But the greater wealth and liberality 
of Great Britain triumphed, and even Kiashuta was, at length, induced 
to desert the Americans. 

It was an unfortunate movement for the Six Nations. At the peace of 
1783, the British Government abandoned them to the mercy of the colo- 
nies, and at.the second ‘Treaty of Fort Stanwix, the once powerful Iro- 
quois were treated with great rigor, indeed as a conquered and prostrate 
nation, and their boundaries were prescribed to them with all the au- 
thority and sternness of 2 Roman victor to a prostrate enemy. 

Alexander M’Kee not long after the transactions referred to in Butler’s 
letter, fled to Canada with Girty, Elliot and others. 

RICHARD BUTLER TO COLONEL JAMES WILSON. 
Fort Pitt, Apriz 8, 1776. 

Sin: I send this by express to inform you that Kiosola, and two other 
Indians, messengers from Colonel Butler, the King’s Agent at Niagara, 
end the Commandant of the Six Nations, with a letter to Captain M’Kee, 
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98 THE OLDEN TIME. 
and a message to Kiosola, arrived here the 3d instant; a copy of which 


I send enclosed. Kiosola delivered the wampum he received, with a 
speech from the Six Nations, desiring his attendance at a treaty to be 
held at Niagara, and one from Colonel Butler and the commandant, to 
the same purport. He seemed determined to go, although he asked 
Captain Neville’s and my advice ; and as we saw it would be of no use 
to attempt to stop him, we thought it best to send him off pleased ; there- 
fore delivered him a small speech, (No. 1,) and one as from yourself and 
the other Commissioners, (No. 2;) and as I had an opportunity to the 
Delawares, I sent them the speech, No. 3; all which I hope will meet 
your approbation. I considered that it would be best that the strange 
Indians should have a good opinion of us, therefore made them welcome, 
and sent them well pleased away, at as small an expense as possible. 
Kiosola desires me to inform you that he has but one heart, and that he 
will say or do nothing contrary to his engagements last fall; and that he 
does not doubt of preserving peace, as by what he hears from the Six Na- 
tions they mean no other. ‘I'he Onondaga man (one of the messengers) 
says, that after Montreal was reduced, there came a great quantity of 
goods round by the north side of Lake Ontario, in a great many periau- 
gurs to Niagara, and that great presents will be made there to the Indians. 
There are but few Indians come here from any quarter, and I think they 
would know their own importance, and expect their friendship shall be 
purchased as well as courted; yet, with prudent management, I believe 
they may be kept quiet at no very great expense. 


The Indians are not a little alarmed, Kiosola tells me, at the exorbitant 
price of goods, that our traders charge them, and the great scarcity of 
ammunition and goods. They say, that at the treaty last fall here, we 
were to be one people; but that it seems as if we meant to take advan- 
tage of them by the times, and advising them to have nothing to do in ta- 
king part with those that could and would supply them reasonably if ap- 
plied to; that they think it very odd at this time, when their relationship 
is desired, that these advantages should be taken to extort on them, when 
they could be supplied by the northward people at the usual terns; and 
he positively desired to know the reason, and when it might be expected 
to be remedied, that he might inform the people that mightask him. I 
gave him the following answer : 

“Friend Kiosola, it is true, itis hard just now; but our great men have 
your welfare at heart as well as ours, and will remedy that inconveniency 
as soon as possible—I hope between this and fall. The reason is this: 
we used to buy our goods from the people in England; but the present 
dispute hinders us from that now; but the people of Canada bought a 
great deal of goods from them last year, and have not yet sold them all; 
and we bought none, therefore are scarce; and for the future neither the 
Canadians nor us will buy any more English goods till these disputes are 
settled ; but have sent to France and other parts, and that I am of opinion 
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against fall they will be both plentifully and reasonably supplied, and I 
hope they would not be uneasy.” 

I inquired his reasons for not proceeding with the big belt last fall. He 
says he was disappointed by Captain Pipe, who was to have met him at 
the Moravian Town, as Mr. Gibson told him, but did not; then, he says, 
Mr. Gibson promised to send two of the Delawares from Newcomer’s 
Town to him at the Wyandot Town, to go with him; but after his wait- 
ing there ten days, and seeing no likelihood of their coming, he thought 
it too difficult to attempt alone, and resolved on coming back. He says 
he called some of the Wyandots together, and charged them to be careful 
of their young men, and sce that they did no mischief; and that he sent 
a message by a Wyandot man to the western tribes to inform them that 
there had been a Council here, and that what was said was very good ; 
and that the messenger was to go by the Picts, and then to the Northern 
tribes, and relate what he was charged with. I then told him that the ac- 
counts that went to Philadelphia were, that he was stopped, and that the 
Northern tribes had threatened to cut the big belt in pieces if he offered to 
proceed ; all which, he says, is false, and that they said nothing of the 
kind, but seemed quite well pleased. I then asked how Mr. Gibson 
came to be threatened by Logan. He says it was a report that came to 
the Wyandot Town by a Mingo man, and he thought it might be so; 
therefore had word sent to Mr. Gibson for fear, and that he might take 
care. 

I called on Mr. M’Kee the Ist ultimo, and informed him that I had ac- 
counts of two messengers from Niagara, and that they had letters which 
I supposed must be for him; which I expected to be informed of on their 
arrival, and their embassy, and the contents of the letters, so far as they 
respected the good of the United Colonies; which he promised I should. 
On their arrival, Mr. M’Kee went to Colonel Croghan’s, and there re- 
ceived his letter and the other messages already mentioned. Mr. Croghan, 
being chairman of the Committee, wrote to Mr. Thomas Smallman and 
Mr. John Campbell, to call on Mr. M’Kee to see his letter, and take his 
parole that he would not leave the neighborhood of Pittsburgh till the 
next meeting of the Committee, which is to be on the 16th instant. It 
was shown to me, and my attendance desired, with Captain Neville to be 
present. We all attended, and Mr. Smallman gave Mr. M’Kee the letter 
from the Chairman. And on Mr. Smallman’s demanding Mr. M’Kee’s 
letter, he immediately complied, and gave it. It was read by Mr. Small- 
man, Campbell, and myself. His parole was then demanded, as above, 
which he complied with, and I forbade his sending any despatches, or do- 
ing any business with the Indians, without my knowledge, before Captain 
Neville, Messrs. Smallman and Grayson; which he promised also not to 
do. Mr. M’Kee observed that the spring business is now on, and his 
presence necessary at his farm; he expected he would be allowed to go ta 
and from it till then, which was allowed by both Messrs. Campbell] and 
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that gentleman, who really behaved very well on the occasion; for after 
they had agreed that he might go to and from his farm, on his parole, Mr. 
Campbell made a verbal demand the next morning of his parole in wri- 
ting, which Mr. M’Kee looked upon as an unbecoming demand, as they 
had agreed to each other’s demands and requests the day before, and that 
it had some design rather to offend, or put Mr. M’Kee to take measures 
(by straining their authority) that are quite unnecessary, if they proceed 
in a decent manner; and their taking those ill-marked steps may not have | 
the effect that true friends to their country would wish; we therefore told | 
Mr. Campbell that, when the Committee called on him in writing, he | 
must answer them in writing also. I cannot help thinking there is more 
ill-enature than is necessary shown to that gentleman, as he is detained 
here ever since. I look upon it a little impolitic hindering him to speak 
to these Indians at this time, as there might still be some of the Commit- 
tee or myself present, where anything might be said with safety, as a 
speech might be preconcerted that would save all appearances of our sus- 
picion of their intending any harm, at the same time that proper care 
would be taken that they should do none. And I must say, in justice to 
Mr. M’Kee, that I have not seen one act that discovered an inimical in- | 
tention to this country, as he might have done mischief, had he been so | 
inclined, and gone where he would be caressed for it. Sir, this is not my 
single opinion, but of several respectable inhabitants of this country ; and 
further, that he has been much more quiet than some others that would 
fain be thought great friends now. I cannot but think, sir, that Mr. 
M’Kee should have been prohibited doing any Indian business long ago, 
as it was reasonable to think that as long as he was not, there would be 
some directions to him, if but to try his attachment, and it would have 
kept those northward messengers from amongst our Indians, who are set 
a stir by any speech from any quarter. 

Aprit 9Tu.—This day Mr. John Gibson arrived with several Shaw- 
nees, to whom Captain Neville spoke, and informed them that to-morrow 
he would receive the white prisoners and the slaves. For other accounts 
relative to them,I refer you to Mr. Gibson, who writes by this express, 
which I have detained four days for his coming. I intend to address 
them to the same purport that I have the Delawares, as soon as Mr. Gib- 
son has done the business with them. 

Sir, there has been a survey made by Colonel William Crawford, of 
the long island, about four miles below this place, in the Ohio, for John 
Marvie and Charles Syms, Esqrs., and Captain John Neville, which is a 
direct breach of the treaty of Fort Stanwix, and the treaty here last fall ; 
and the consequences are much dreaded by many people of these parts, 
as it is a precedent that will be apt to be followed by many; and that it 
will furnish the officers of the Crown, now going to treat with the Indi- 
ans, with arguments that may tend much to the dishonor and disadvan- 
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tage of the Colonies, as we should be punctual in observing our treaties 
with them, if we expect they should with us. I thought it my duty to 
acquaint you of it, that such steps may be taken as you may think pro- 
per to direct, to prevent any further proceedings of the kind, or any mis- 
chief that might follow; as I am sure that John Montour will paint it to 
our disadvantage on his return, as he claims it by virtue of his father’s 
claim as an Indian, and it has been often talked of by Custologa, Captain 
Pipe, and other Indians. When an attempt was made to improve it by 
some white man, and John Montour proposed selling his right of it, they 
said it was not to sell it, that Montour was allowed to improve it, but, as 
an Indian, he might settle it, or any other part of their land. 

Dear sir, lam obliged to renew the request of a little ammunition, as I 
find that all messengers expect a little, by way of provision for their re- 
turn home. Captain Neville has let me have a little for the Onondaga 
and Mohawk men; and if I should refuse them, it not only implies a dis- 
trust, but exposes our poverty. As to other things, I can still get, though 
high. A smith is very much wanted. I hope you will be so kind as to 
give me directions, per return of this express, concerning these matters. 
I hope, sir, you will not take amiss my reminding you that a strict atten- 
tion to Indian affairs is absolutely necessary, as the peace of the frontier 
country depends on their being quiet; and to the country, if we should 
be disturbed or driven, we must then oppress the interior part, that is too 
much distressed already. I have sent, some time past, for George Allen, 
and expect him every day. As soon as he receives his present, I shall 
take the first opportunity to inform you and the Assembly of it. 


Ihave just called on Mr. Gibson, and informed him of my having your 
authority for superseding him; and when he had done the business that 
he had with these Indians, (which I understood is on account of the Vir- 
ginia Commissioners,) it was your directions to me to let him know he 
was te do no more Indian business here. He then told me he would set 
off to Philadelphia, and would take these despatches ; but thinking he 
would probably be detained some days on the road, and for other rea- 
sons, I thought it most prudent to send the express, as these matters 
ought to be laid before you as early as possible. 

Dear sir, I hope you will be so kind as to give my most respectful com- 
pliments to Doctor Franklin; and be assured that I will use my utmost 
endeavors for the service of the Colonies. 

I am, sir, with all due respect, your most obedient, humble servant, 

RICHARD BUTLER. 
Agent and Interpreter. 
To Colonel James Witson. 

P. S. I am sorry to inform you that party spirit prevails here as much 
as ever; and, indeed, through the country in general. I could say much 
More on this subject, but as I am convinced of your friendship, I am de- 
termined to do my duty, and say nothing about these matters, as I know 
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how they stand in your opinion, as well the authors of the disputes as 
the abetters. 

Kiosola talks of visiting the honorable the Congress, if agreeable, this 
summer, Shall be glad to know ifso. ZZ. a. 








COLONEL JOHN BUTLER TO ALEXANDER M'KEE, 
Niacara, Fesruary 29, 1776. 

Dear Sir: I wrote you the 20th ultimo, acquainting you I was glad of 
the opportunity to inform you I was appointed to the care and charge of 
the Indian Department, in Colonel Johnson’s absence. He has desired 
me to write you to meet me here at this place; and it is Colonel Cald- 
well’s orders, and mine, that you attend a meeting we propose to hold at 
Niagara the begining of next May. Your knowledge in the Indian af- 
fairs; your hitherto undoubted zeal for his Majesty’s service, and the 
duty you owe to Government, makes your presence absolutely necessary 
at this place on or before the time above-mentioned ; and as I now under- 
stand the Indian, who was to carry the same, has not proceeded to you, 
have hired an Onondaga Indian to carry this on purpose; by whose re- 
turn I will expect your answer; in which I expect you will be kind 
enough to inform of anything worth notice that you may know respecting 
the proceedings of the Rebels your way. We have nothing worth notice 
to mention to you, only the reduction of Montreal by the Rebels, the par- 
ticulars of which you must, long ere now, have been informed of. Please 
make my compliments to Colonel Croghan. 

I remain, dear sir, your most humble servant, 
JOHN BUTLER. 

To Mr. Avexanper M’Kee, Deputy Agent of Indian Affairs, Fort 
Pitt. 

P. S. I have much more to say to you than the compass of this paper 
will admit of; but must defer it, on account of the precariousness of the 
times, until I have the pleasure of seeing you; and will expect you will 
give an invitation to a few of the Chiefs in your neighborhood to attend 
the meeting at the time appointed. ‘The bearer has orders to give notice 
to all the Indians he may see. J. B. 

The above is a true copy, taken by Ricuarp Butuezr. 











[No. 1.] Speecn to Krosora. 

Brotuer: As you are called on by your nation, and by the head-men 
of Niagara, we think it very right that you go to hear what they have to 
say, as it is highly proper that men of sense should be at such meetings ; 
and, as you know the sense of your brethren there last fall, and their 
charge to you, and all the tribes that were present, to hearken to no 
speeches that tend to disturb the peace of the country, we hope you will 
not forget it; and that you will stop your ears to anything contrary from 
either one party or the other; and as we expect to hear from the great 
Council-fire at Philadelphia, we hope to see you soon back there again. 


——2 
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Wealso think it very proper that you take the great belt and speech with 
you, and show it to the Six Nations, and the Northera tribes that will be 
there, and explain to them fully, that they may know the sentiments of 
the United Colonies ; and that, at this return, we will be glad to know 
their opinion. RICHARD BUTLER, Agent and Interpreter. 





[No. 2.] Sprecn to Kiosoxa. 

BroTuEeR: The Commissioners for the thirteen United Colonies, being 
assured of your sincerity as a friend to the public, in general, and your 
just intention of keeping peace amongst the different tribes of Indians, and 
with your brethren of these Colonies, they express a desire that you will 
not be prevailed upon to take any part with either one party or another, 
that might tend to break the bonds of friendship that now subsists be- 
tween us and the Six Nations, and the tribes to the northward and west- 
ward; and that you will use your end:avors, as a friend to both us and 
them, to continue in that path of peace and friendship that has been 
walked in so many years, Your brothers at the great Council-fire at 
Philadelphia have sent you, by me, thissmall token of their regard for you, 
and hope you will wear it, and remember them; and they will expect to 
see you as soon as convenient again, and renew the ties of friendship be- 
tween them and you, and the whole of their brethren. There will be 
messengers sent to the different tribes, when they want to meet them. 

RICHARD BUTLER, Agent and Interpreter, 





[No. 3.] Speecn To THE De tawares. 

Brotuers: I take this opportunity to inform you that your old brothers 
at the great Council-fire at Philadelphia, for the Thirteen United Colo- 
nies, have appointed me to reside at Pittsburgh, to take care of the Coun- 
cil-fire that they made for them and you to smoke by, at this place, last 
fall, where you may always come in safety and peace. 

I am, also, to receive your speeches, and deliver you theirs; therefore, 
anything you want to relate to your old brothers at the great Council-fire, 
I will send it to them carefully. Iam desired to inform you that they 
expect you will hold fast the great belt of peace and friendship that you 
both took hold of last fall, and that you will not let it slip out of your 
hands, but consider us and you as one people; and that you will not 
hearken to any speech that the Commandants of either Detroit or Nia- 
gara may send amongst you by either Englishman, Frenchman, or Indi- 
ans, as they only mean to deceive you; but that you will sit still and 
enjoy peace. 

You may depend that your old brothers will supply you with goods 
and ammunition plentifully, and on reasonable terms, very soon, as they 
have your welfare at heart as well as their own; and when you want to 
hear from the great Council-fire, or to inform them of anything, your mes- 
sengers shall always be treated with friendship, when they come here on 
any public business. 
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~ Your old brothers at the great Council-fire expect to hear how the 
people of your nation, that were not present, like what was said to the 
heads of the tribes here last fall, and hupe their opinion of it is good, and 
that their hearts are as disposed to peace and friendship as ours. 


RICHARD BUTLER. 


COMMITTEE OF WEST-AUGUSTA TO PENNSYLVANIA 
DELEGATES. 
[Read April 22, 1776.} 
Fort Pirt, on West-Avcusta, Aprit 9, 1776. 

Present: Major Thomas Smallman, Mr. John Campbell, Mr. John 
Gibson, and Mr. Joshua Wright. 

Major Smallman communicated to the Committee a letter he had re- 
ceived from Colonel Croghan ; also, a letter, dated February 29th, from 
Colonel Butler, at Niagara, Agent for the Indian Affairs in that depart- 
ment, to Alexander M’Kee, Esq., the Agent at this place; by which it 
appears that a treaty was intended to be held in behalf of the Ministry 
the beginning of next month, at Niagara; and that Colonel Butler and 
Colonel Caldwell ordered Captain M’Kee’s attendance and assistance in 
that behalf: 

It is, therefore, Resolved, That Mr. Alexander M’Kee be required to 
give his parole, in writing, that he will not transact any business with 
the Indians in behalf of the Crown or Ministry ; that he will not, directly 
or indirectly, correspond with any of the Crown or Ministerial officers, 
nor leave the neighborhood of Fort Pitt, without the consent of the Com- 
mittee of West-Augusta; and, on his refusal to do so, that he be com- 
mitted a close prisoner till the General Congress be acquainted, and di- 
rect what further is to be done. 

Resolved, That a copy of the above Resolve, a copy of Mr. M’Kee’s 
Parole, and a copy of Colonel John Butler’s Letter to Captain M’Kee, be 
sent to the Delegates of this Colony in Congress. 

A true copy: THOMAS SMALLMAN, Chairman. 





ALexAnpER M’Ker’s Parote. 
West-Aveusta: 


I, Alexander M’Kee, Deputy Agent for the Indian Affairs for the Dis- 
trict of Fort Pitt, do hereby promise and engage, that I will not transact 
any business with the Indians on behalf of the Crown or Ministry; that 
I will not, directly or indirectly, correspond with any of the Crown or 
Ministerial officers, nor leave the neighborhood of Fort Pitt, without the 
consent of the Committee of West-Augusta. 

Given under my hand, at Pittsburgh, this ninth day of April, 1776. 

A. M’KEE, Deputy Agent for Indian Affairs. 

A true copy: THOMAS SMALLMAN, Chairman. 
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JOHN CONNOLLY’S IMPRISONMENT: 
Fredericktown, (Maryland) Committee to President of Congress. 





Freperick, January 10, 1776. 
Sir By order of the Committee for the Upper District of Frederick 
County, I have sent you (under guard) one Doctor Smith ; he was taken 
sometime in November last in company with Doctor Connolly, and con- 


_ fined in Fredericktown from where he made his eseape ; since which he 


has been taken at the Little-Meadows, with the enclosed letters. The 


| Committee has thought proper to send him to the Congress. 


I have the honor to be your obedient servant. 
Samvue. Hvoues, President. 


| To the Honourable John Hancock. 


| 


P.S. The guard will expect something for their trouble. 





FREDERICKTOWN, Marytanp, November 24, 1775: 
Dear Sir: Little did I expeet, when | last wrote you, that our next cor- 


_ respondence would be from this place, or so soon ; but my unaccountable 
| fate, still delights in leading me through numerous and perplexing laby- 
_rinths, and in adventures particularly singular and strange. I sit down 


| to unbosom myself to my friend, as a relief to an anxiety of mind caused 








| 


_ by confinement under guard for several nights and days, and the painful 


suspense of as yet not knowing my doom from the Committee of this 
place; but I find myself very unfit for the task, occasioned by the de- 
pression of spirits to which I am often so subject, and the number and 
confusion of disagreeable ideas that depression raises in my mind. I 
endeavour to banish them, but in vain. Confinement is death and torture 
tome; and, to refine on the barbarity of my fate my guard consists of 


_ Germans, whose dissonant jargen of corrupt high Dutch, is not only 


unintelligible to me, but also so extremely disagreeable, by its cursed noise 
and harshness, that it distracts my very soul. I often consider that I 


| am in a place where you have enjoyed much satisfaction and agreeable 


society ; but that reflection brings me no comfort, as I am deprived of every 
benefit of that nature. My two fellow-travellers, my only acquaintance 
and friends in this place are, unhappily, in the same circumstances, and 
we are separated one from the other, so that, as yet, we are not permitted 
to see or converse with each other, a circumstance which greatly adds to 
my pain. However, I shall endeavor to fortify my mind, so as to be able 
to bear whatever may be my doom. Pain, affliction, losses, misfortunes, 
and defamation, I am habituated to; they are become familiar; but con- 
finement, which, to me, is more dreadful than death, I am but little able 
to endure; it is the last, and heaviest of all; but as it is now my destiny, 
I shall make use of my best efforts to submit to it with patience, and make 
avirtue of necessity. But it is with indeed, a mortifying reflection, that 
when through a crowd of misfortunes; I saw a prospect rise before me, 


| of still doing well, and of attaining all my favorite wishes, it is, I say, 
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a most mortifying reflection to be then thrown down from this, and to 
lose every ray of hope—*a long dependance in an hour is lost.’’* 





I have a care, an anxious, deep concern still on my mind, which ought 
to depend upon me, but, in my situation, am unable to. I must rely on 
my dear and worthy friend’s protection. Your feeling heart can guess 
whom I mean, and must point out those whom nature itself prompts 
me to hold dear ; remember me ‘to them, with all the affection you can 
conceive, or they can merit, and assure them, that they are ever near my 
heart. If I live, and regain my liberty, I may still be serviceable to them; 
if not, oh God! how I anticpate their distress ; but inform them not where 


.Lam, or my situation, for distraction'itself would be ease and peace to me, 


compared with the sight of them in my presentcircumstances. You, who 
know the inmost recesses of my heart, will readily discover my perturba- 





* After these groundless and most ridiculous suspicions were happ'ly cleared up, the whole in- 
tention and substance of a secret expedition to the back country, under the command of Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Connolly, then appointed commandant of the Queen’s Royal regiment of Rangers, 
was disclosed to me, and I was earnestly solicited by the Colonel to accompany him, along w.th 
another gentleman named Cameron; to this I most cheerfully consented, and, in the above re- 
giment, we all received our commissions. 

On the day following I received an order to take any vessel in the harbor, and also such of the 
pilots on board His Majesty’s sloop the Otter, as I judge proper, for the use of this expedition. 


This circumstance was no small satisfaction to me, as I thereby convinced Captain Squire of | 


ow being no spy, as‘he had alleged; and, on going on board his ship. made choice of two of his 
est pilots. 

When we departed from Norfolk on this expedition, I was obliged to leave behind me my ser- 
vant and all the property I had been able to bring down there. My servant and horses, which 
were valuable, were to be sent to the plantation of Mr. Atchison. at Lord Dunmore’s request ; 
and the rest of my property I left in the house of a Mr. Pierce, in Portsmouth, but I have never 
since that time heard the least account of any thing belonging to me. 

We embarked on board a flat-bottomed decked schooner, which I had engaged for that purpose, 
with our horses, and only one servant, who belonged to the Colonel. 

Our small party consisted of Lieutenant Colonel Connolly, Mr. Cameron, myse!f, and the ser- 
vant; and we intended to proceed in this vessc!l up the Chesapeake, into Potomac River, and 
jand, if possible, near to my house,t or Port Tobacco Creek, and afterwards to pass through the 
country on horseback, until we arrived at Detroit, in Canada. 


It was proposed that I should pass through Pittsburgh, with despatches to Mr. M’Kee, the Indi- | 


an Superintendant, and to some other friends of Government, then proceed down the r.ver Olio 
to the mouth of the Scioto, and from thence up that river, through the Shawanese, Delawares, 
and Wyandotts, and down Sandusky River to Sandusky Old Fort; from thence I was to cross 
Lake Erie, by the Rattle Snake Islands, to Detroit; while the other two gentlemen were to 
cross the Allegheny River, at the Kittaning, and proceed by the nearest and most direct rout to 
Detroit. Here a very considerable force was to be collected from all the nearest posts in Cana- 





da, and transported, early in the spring, across the Lake Erie to Presque Isle. where I was to be | 


employed during the winter with a detachment of two hundred men, in covering and conducting 
the building batteaus, and collecting provisions, in order to proceed by the way of French Cre°k, 
Venango, andthe Allegany River, to Pittsburgh, which we were to seize on, and establish as 
Head-Quarters, until the disaffected mterest was entirely crushed, and the whole strength of the 
country collected, and formed into regular disciplined regiments. 


After leaving a sufficient garrison at Pittsburgh, we were to advance across the Allegany || 


Mountains with our whole force upon the back of Virginia; and, after establ shing a strong 
post at Fort Cumberland. it was proposed to fall down the river Potomac, and seize on Alexan- 
dria, where the Earl of Dunmore was to meet us with the fleet, and all the force of the lower 
partofthe Province. Alexandria was to be strongly fortified, as a place of arms, and the com- 
munication between the southern and northern parts of the Continent thereby cut off. 

If a misfortune, of such magnitude, should have happened, as to oblige us to give up this enter- 
prise at any particular stage thereof, our retreat was then secured by these posts which we oc- 
cupied in our rear ; and if it should have failed in the first part of the expedition, by our finding 
it impracticable to seize upon Pittsburgh, we were to fall down the Ohio in our batteaus to the 
Mississippi, where we were to be joined by the garrison, artillery, and stores from Fort Gage of 
Kiskuskias, at the Illinois; and then to proceed down to the mouth of the river Mississippi, in 
West-Florida ; where we were to embark in transports, and come round to Norfolk, in Virginia, 
there to join the Earl of Dunmore. 

For the execution of this well formed, judicious, and vast undertaking, Lieutenant Colonel 
Connolly was furnished with the proper and necessary powers, both from General Gage, the 
Commander-in-chief, and from the Earl of Dunmore, and with ample instructions for his future 
conduct, as well as commissions for the formation of a complet regiment at Detroit, or Pitts- 
burgh ; all of which, containing no less than eighteen sheets of paper, we carried along with us, 
in a secret manner, invented by, and executed under the inspection of his Lordship. All these 
papers were concealed in the mail pillion-sticks on which the servant carried his portmanteau, 
they being made hollow, tor that purpose, and covered with tin plates, and then canvas glued 
thereon as usual ; this was so dextrously and completely executed that it could not be discove- 
red onthe strictest cxamination.—J. F. d. Smytn’s Tour. 

} About two miles below Cedar Point. 
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tion and uneasiness of mind, from every sentence of this incoherent epistle, 


| but believe me, I at presentam incapable of any thing better, and must 
_ conclude, with a firm reliance on your humanity and friendship. 


Dear sir, your sincere and affectionate. 





Joun, Earl of Dunmore, Viscount Fincastie, Baron Murray of Buair, 

of Monun and of Tutmet, Lieutenant and Governor-Gene- 

[sean] ig of His Majesty’s Colony and Dominion of Vircinta, and 
Vice-Admiral of the same, to Joun Connoiiy, Esquire. 


By virtue of His Majesty’s Commission and instruction, appointing me 
Lieutenant and Governour-General, in and over this his Colony and 
Dominion of Virginia, with full power and authority to appoint all officers, 
both civil and military, within the same, I, reposing especial trust in 
your loyalty, courage, and good conduct, do, by these present, constitute 
and appoint you, John Connolly, Esq., Lieutenant-Colonel Commandant 
of the Queen’s Royal Rangers. You are, therefore, carefully and dili- 
gently to discharge the duty of Lieutenant-Colonel Commandant, by 
exercising and well disciplining both the officers and soldiers un- 
der your command; and you are to observe and follow such orders and 
directions, from time to time, as you shall receive from his Majesty, my- 
self, or any other, your superior officers, according to the rules and dis- 
cipline of war, and in pursuance of the trust hereby reposed in you.— 
Given on board the Ship William, under my hand and seal at arms, this 
5th day of November, and in the 16th year of his Majesty’s reign, 1775, 

Dunmore. 


FREDERICKTOWN, Maryianp, NovemsBer 24, 1775. 
Dear Sin: I have more to say to you than I will commit to paper. I 
mentioned you in proper terms to General Gage; and had done some- 
thing to your honour and advantage could I have got up safely to 


| Detroit. 


Captain Lord who was to have acted under me, will now be in danger 
at the Illinois. Ihave therefore, desired him to pushdown the Mississip- 
pi, and join the Earl of Dunmore and the Fourteenth, at Norfolk. Assist 
the bearer with a canoe, gun, &c., which make a charge of, and send an 
Indian express with my letter to Captain Lernoult, at Detroit. 

Pray give Mrs. Connolly any assistance she may want, and throw it 
into the Indian Department, for which I have authority to direct you. 

God bless you, adieu, I write in bed, with two sentinels at the door, 
with hourly apprehensions of death. Joun Connoxty. 

To Alexander Me Kee, Pittsburgh. 


From confinement in Frederick, Maryland, 
December 16, 1776. 


Dear Sir: Just snatching the opportunity of pen and ink, of which I 
ain generally debarred the use of, I write you by the bearer, Doctor Smith, 
who will inform you fully of every circumstance relative to what you 
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were to have performed. I am now a prisoner, and the whole scheme at 
anend. You must therefore agreeable to General Gage’s order, and Lord 


Norfolk, and the Fourteenth, who are now there. Lose no time, for 
fear the Rebels should be upon you from Pittsburgh. All the General’s 
orders are as Doctor Smith will inform you. 

Adieu, my compliments to all the gentlemen under your command. 
Things wear a shocking aspect in America: 

Yours, &c., Joun Conno.uiy. 

To Captain N. Lord. 

P. S. Draw upon General Howe for two hundred dollars, in favour of 
the bearer. J.C. 


Frederick, Maryland December, 16, 1775. 
Sir: From the strictest confinememt, I venture to write to you, having 
accidentally got pen, ink and paper, of which I have been debarred for 
some time. 
I was made prisoner on my way through this Government, to your 


also. I am now to inform you, that I much fear His Majesty’s enemies 
may attack you early in the Spring, and as Montreal is in their hands, I 
dread the consequences. Let this thing . ... to give you notice of such 


pedient to evacuate the garrison, and with Captain Lord, move down the 
Mississippi, and join the Earl of Dunmore at Norfolk. The Fourteenth 
Regiment have lately had a skirmish with tae Rebels, in which Captain 
Fordice was killed. 

I can say no more, as I write every moment expecting to be surprised. 


been satisfactory to you. You were ordered to raise all the French you 
could which I hope you have done. 
I am sir, your most obedient servant. 
Joun Conno.iy. 
To Captain Lernoult, or officer commanding at Detroit. 
N. B. Take care that there is not an improper correspondence carried 
on between your post and Pittsburgh. 


Frederickicwn, Maryland, Decemier 16, 1775. 
Dear Sim: Though your remote situation may have prevented you from 
hearing many particulars relative to the state of the Colonies, you yet 
must know enough to discover your own dangerous situation. You were 


expected, by your advice and assistance, that we would have been able 
to penetrate through the Colony of Virginia, and thus divided the Southern 
from the Northern Governments. You were formerly ordered by the 











Dunmore’s, proceed down the Mississippi, and join Lord Dunmore at | 


port where I expected to have afforded you some assistance, and to have | 
ordered Captain Lord of the Eighteenth, from the Union, to join us there | 


intentions, and whether upon that account, you might not judge it ex- | 


Your orders, which I had from the General, are. ... they would have | 


to have joined me ut Detroit, by the Ouabache communication, and it was | 
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| General to put yourself immediately under the command of General Car- | 
leton, but, for obvious reasons, you were desired to receive your directions | 
from the Earl of Dunmore. | 
The orders are now———————. You are therefore, as you was directed | 
to move yourself and all garrison stores, ordnance, &€c.,immediately down | 
| the Mississippi to New Orleans, or wherever you can procure a conve- | 
| yance for Norfolk, Virginia, where you will join his Excellency the Earl | 
of Dunmore and the Fourteenth Regiment. You had full power to make | 
'| all expenses, so that you need not be apprehensive on thatscore. ‘The | 
| sooner you get down the better, as I much fear you will be attacked from 
| Pittsburgh very soon. Draw a bill in favour of the bearer, for two | 
| hundred dollars, and, also, take him with youto Norfolk. The Fourteenth | 
| have just had a skirmish with the Virginians, in which Captain Fordice, | 
of that regiment, was killed, and Lieutenant Batut taken prisoner. I am | 
safely watched here, and now write in bed, with two sentiuels at the door 
Adieu. God bless you. Remember me to Connolly, and all the gentle- | 
| men. 
I am, dear sir, your most obedient humble servant, | 
Joun Conno.y. 
To Captain N. Lord, or officer commanding at Illinois. | 





Fredericktown, Maryland, December 19,1775. | 
I wrote to you before, but as that letter was to pass the inspection of | 
the Committee, I could not speak free. I am now to desire you not to | 
| write to me, for you may be assured thatevery word will be known before 
|| Ican see it, as they will open all directed to me. I have wrote to Captain | 
Mc Kee tolet you have what you want, and charge it in the Indian account. || 
Make yourself easy. I don’t know whereI am to be sentyet. I thought } 
| to have had you here, but the Committee altered their opinion, after the | 
_ man had his horses saddled, to go for you and the child. Lord Dunmore | 
has hada skirmish lately, and had a Captain of the Fourteenth Regiment || 
killed. Give my love to Sally. Keep this secret, for lam not allowed | 
pen or ink. Yours affectionately, Joun Connotiy. 
To Mrs. Susanna Connolly, Pittsburgh. |! 





Major Connolly to President Hancock. 


Puiapetpeuia, February 8, 1776. 

GentLemeN: I have for some time past been indulged with the privi- 
ledge of walking in the jail, for the benefit of the air, and flattered myself || 
that such enlargement would tend to facilitate my recovery; but, unhap- 
pily, find myself disappointed. My infirm state of health, and present 
condition, cannot fail to touch the humanity of every feeling individual ; | 
and, in whatever light I may appear as an enemy, yet my distress as a 
prisoner, aggravated by the cruel addition of pining sickness, must com- || 
mand the attention of every generous heart. H 

My difference in political opinion, and the eauses instigating me to ac- 
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tion, however criminal they may appear, I can, with the integrity ofa | 


man of honour, assert, arose from a sense of duty and gratitude too pow- 
erful to be combatted by any contrary arguments. 


Ihave now languished near four months in close confinement, and my 


physician has even given over his visits, as ineffectual towards my re- 
covery, without exercise in the open air. I shall not presume to dictate 
to you, gentlemen, but cannot avoid intimating that my treatment appears 
particularly severe. Conscious of unblemished honour, where the secu- 
rity of my person is demanded, my sensibility is deeply wounded to find 
you prefer the strength of a jail to effect that purpose. Political reasons 
may urge this severity ; but permit me to assure you that, whatever may 
be your determination with regard to me hereafter, I shall be equally 
ready to obey your summons, if enlarged upon parole, as immured within 
these walls. 

If you will be good enough-to allow me to attend my brother into the 
country, for the benefit of my health, and prescribe such bounds as you may 
judge proper, my honour shall inviolably determine me to pursue your 
directions. However different we are in sentiments, there remains no 
doubt of the sincerity of his political professions ; and, therefore, in the 
hands of such a person, who will become responsible for my appearance, 
whenever demanded, my person will be perfectly at your disposal. 

Whether I am to be admitted to the chance of recovering my health, 
or sentenced to drag on a miserable existence (possibly) for a few weeks 
longer, is what I flatter myself you will be kind enough speedily to de- 
termine upon. 

Iam, gentlemen, respectfully, your most obedient, humble servant, 

JOHN CONNOLLY. 


To the Honorable President of Congress. 





Monday 9th. 1 visited Major Connolly yesterday, and found him 


still so much disordered, that I fear nothing will effectually cure him, but | 
such exercise as cannot easily be had within the enclosure of the jail. | 


Riding on horseback, I believe, is the only remedy that will remove the | 


cause of his disorder, which is occasioned entirely by a relaxation of his 
nerves. W. RUSH. 





Connolly’s Applicatian to Congress 1776. 

Gentlemen: 'The low state of my health, added to the most rigorous 
confinement, urges me to write to the Committee of Safety, requesting an 
enlargement, on such honorable terms as they might conclude adequate 
to my circumstances. 

A prejudice, universal as it is groundless, seems to have rendered me 
particularly odious to my countrymen; conceiving that I was to have 
been the base instrument of instigating the Savages to desolate the fron- 
tiers, to sacrifice the defenceless women and children, and to introduce 


the utmost scene of calamity and distress, appears to render my situation | 
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peculiarly severe. But, when I assure you that a design so inhuman 
never entered my breast, and that no earthly consideration could ever in- 
duce me to promote so dishonorable and inglorious a proceeding, I flatter 
myself I shall gain your credit. 

At the same time that justice to myself calls upon me to make this de- 
claration, I am in honour bound, also, to acquaint you, that in discharge of 
the trust reposed in me, I should most ardently have exerted every ability 
consistent with humanity and the law of arms. ‘The peculiarly delicate 


| ground on which I stood at the commencement of this unhappy dispute, 


the infinite obligations { owed to his Excellency Lord Dunmore, and a 


_ perfect conviction of acting with becoming propriety, determined my 
conduct, I cannot imagine that gentlemen of your education and uncon- 
fined ideas would even wish to punish a man whose actions originated 


from the warmest gratitude and a sense of honour. 
Sequestered from the world, and borne down with infirmity of body, I 


| entreat you to alleviate my distress, by an enlargement from this severe 


confinement, so destructive to health, and my honour shall inevitably 
bind me to pursue such orders as you may think necessary to direct, until 


| this calamitous contest subsides, or until I may be exchanged by mutual 
| consent. 


I am, gentlemen, your most obedient, humble servant, 
JOHN CONNOLLY. 





Caumeron’s Application to Congress. 
Philadelphia Jail, February 7, 1776. 
Mr. Cameron would be glad to acquaint the gentlemen of the Congress, 
that he was lately brought before the Committee, who referred him to the 
Congress for obtaining parole; in the hope that the gentlemen of the 


| Congress will believe he acted from principle, and grant him the same 
| enlargement they have given others of His Majesty’s officers, and on 
_ such honorable terms, he will engage to be equally bound. 


Thursday February 8, 1776. 
Dear Sir: I have visited Doctor Connolly, by order of the Committee 
of Safety, and have found that he labours under an obstinate nervous Cis- 
order, for which there is no remedy equal to fresh air and gentle exercise. 


| As a citizen of America, I view his conduct with horror, and can foresee 
| many dangerous consequences upon his enlargement upon his parole, but, 
_ as a physician, I should be wanting in my duty, if I did not declare that 
some mitigation of his sentence is absolutely necessary for the recovery 
| of his health; this, I believe, may be effected by granting him the liberty 


of walking for an hour or two every day through the prison entry or yard. 
You may read the above declaration, if it should be necessary, in the 
Congress. 


I am, dear sir, yours, most affectionately, 
BENJAMIN RUSH. 


To Colonel Wilson, or, in his absence, to Mr. Penn, of Congress. 
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Wednesday, January 3, 1776. 

A Letter from the Committee of Frederick, in Maryland, brought by 
the officer who had the charge of bringing down John Connolly, and his 
| Associates, was laid before Congress and read. 

Resolved, ‘That it be recommended to the Committee of Safety of 
Pennsylvania, to carry into execution the Resolution of Congress for 
confining said Connolly, and his Associates, in the Jail of Philadelphia, 
and that they take their examination. 

Adjourned to ten o’clok, to-morrow. 





Friday Janvary 5, 1776. 
The Committee of Claims reported, that there is due to Adam Fisher, . | 
for expenses attending his conducting Connolly and Cameron from | 
Frederick, in Maryland, to Philadelphia, and his charges back again for 
| himself and men, the sum of one hundred and fifty-six Dollars. ) 
Ordered, ‘That the same be paid. 


Thursday February, 8, 1776. 

A Letter from Doctor Rush, and a Memorial from Doctor Connolly, | 
respecting the state of said Connolly’s health, was presented to Congress | 
and read: whereupon, 
Resolved, That the said J. Connolly be allowed, at suitable times, to | 
walk in the Prison-yard, or Hall, the Jail-keeper taking especial care to 


prevent his escape. 


GUYASUTHA. 

In the annexed account of a meeting held with the Indians at Fort Pitt, 
|| this Indian, whose name so often occurs in our early history was a lead- | 
'| ing actor. He spoke about preventing either American or English troops 
| passing through their country, in language becoming an autocrat, a few | 
| short years, however, convinced him that the power of the Six Nations | 
| was among the things that were. He is the same person whom Richard | 
| Butler in his letter, published in a preceding part of this number calls | 
Kiosola, and who accompanied Washinton to Le Boeuf in 1754. 

Fort Pitt, July 6, 1776. 
(| Ata meeting held this day at this place, present Kiashuta, a Mingo 
| Chief, just returned from the treaty at Niagara ; Capt. Pipe, a Delaware — 
Chief, the Shade, a Shawanese Chief, with several others, Shawanese | 
_ and Delewares ; likewise, Major ‘Trent, Major Ward, Captain Nevile, his 
_ officers, and a number of the inhabitants. After being seated, Kiashuta 
made the following speech. 
“Brotuess. 

Three months ago, I left this place to attend a treaty at Niagara, to be | 
between the commanding officer at that place, and the Six Nations, i 
Shawanese, Delawares, &c., but I was stopped near a month at Can- 
nywagoe, as the Commander had sent word to the Indians, not to assemble | 
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until he should hear from Detroit. While I was at Cannywagoe eight 
hundred Indians of the Six Nations, hearing of my intention of going to 
the treaty, came to meet and go with me. Just as we arrived at a small 
village beyond Canny wagoe, they received a message from the Commanding 
Officer, acquainting them, that the treaty was over; but they, notwith- 
standing, persisted in going. I received a message at the same time, in- 
viting me to come, and assuring me that the Council Fire was not entirely 
extinguished. Upon my arrival with the rest of the {ndtans, I informed 
the Commanding Officer, I had come a great distance to hear what he had 
to say, and desired that he wou'd inform me, but he told me that he was 
not yet prepared to speak with ne, which ended our conference.” 


Kiashuta then produced a belt of the Wampum, which was to be sent 
from the Six Nations to the Shawanese, Delawares, Wyandots and Wes- 
tern Indians, acquainting them that they were determined to take no part 
in the present war between Great Britain and America, and desiring them 
to do the same. 

N. B. Kiashuta has the belt, and is ordered by the Six Nations to send 
it through the Indians Country. 

He then addressed himself to the Virginians and Pennsylvanians in the 
following manner. 

“‘ BRoTHeERs, 

We will not suffer either the English or Americans to march an army 
through cur country. Should either attempt it, we shall torwarn them 
three times from proceeding; but should they then persist, they must 
abide by the consequence. I am appointed by the Six Nation to take 


| eare of this country ; that is, to take care of the Indians on the west side 


of the river Ohio; and I desire you will not think of an expedition 
against Detroit, for I repeat it to you again, we will not suffer an army 
to march through our country.” 
A Strive. 
Kiashuta again arose, and spoke as follows. 
“ BroTuers. 


Should any mischief chance to be committed by any of our people, you | 


must not blame the Six Nations, nor think it was done by the approbation 
of the Chiefs, for the Six Nations have strictly forbid any of their young 


men or tributaries, molesting any people on their waters, but if they are | 


| determined to go to war, let them go to Canada, and fight there.” 





A Srrina. 
Kiaskuta then addressed himself to Captain Pipe, a Delaware Chief, 


_ desiring him to inform his nation of what he had heard, and to request | 


them to be strong, and join with the other nations in keeping peace in this 
country. 


A Srrixe. 
He also recommended to the Shade, a Shawanese Chief, to do the 
same. He then desired the foregoing speech to be distributed through 
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the country, to quiet the minds of the people and convince them the Six 
Nations and their adherents, did not desire to live at variance with any of 
them. 

To which, Captain Neville returned the following answer. 

* Brotuer Krasuuta. 

I am much obliged to you for your good speech on the present occasion. 
You may depend we shall not attempt to march an army through your 
country, without first acquainting you with it, unless we hear of a British 
army coming this course, in such case we must make ail possible speed 
to march and endeavor to stop them.”’ 

To which Kiashuta replied there was not the least danger of that, as 
they should make it their business to prevent either an Kneglish or an 
American army from passing through this country. 


THE SIX NATIONS DURING THE REVOLUTION. 

The struggle of the Colonies against the attempt to impose taxes upon 
a people not represented, placed the Six Nations or [roquois in a very try- 
ing situation. Previously they had been almost uniformly the faithful 
adherents of the British Government, and of course, had always until the 
peace of 1763 been found acting with the English and the Americans, 
against the French, but the latter people had by the treaty o: 1763, been 
excluded from all communication with those Indians, and the new con- 
troversy was between those whio had in all anterior wars acted together. 
The year 1775 witnessed the commencement of a family strife, those 
who had previously marched shoulder to shoulder, against Contreceur, 
Jumonville and Montcalm, now turned their swords against each other, 
and their former allies were in a position in which neutrality, honest 
neutrality could scarcely be expected. Between their old allies they 
must choose, the choice was perhaps a painful one among the wise men 
of the Onondaga council, but the greater wealth, the immense power of 
the mother country, the seeming hopelessness of the resistance of the colo- 
nies and other influences prevailed. ‘The Six Nations united their for- 
tunes with the Mother Country, and at the close of that contest they 
were left to the mercy of their enemies. We will take an opportunity 
hereafter to notice the stern treatment meted out to the once powerful 
Iroquois, by the American Commissioners at the treaty at Fort Stanwix 
in 1784. ‘The annexed note from that most valuable mass of American 
History, Spark’s Life and writings of Washington, seems very suitable 
as an explanation of the positions of the Americans, the English and the 
Indians, during our Revolution. 

Notr.—During the former wars in America between the English and 
French, it had been customary on each side to solicit aid from the Indians, } 
and employ them as auxiliaries. Suchhad been the uniform practice from | 
the first settlement of the country, and it was to be presumed that the | 


same system would be pursued in the revolution. Considering the | 
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engaged in all the enterprises of war, it is no wonder that the polity of | 


seeking their alliance, or even permitting their aid should be regarded by 
every friend of humanity with unqualified reprobation. Writers of all 
parties have united in condemning a practice, so unjustifiable in itself, and 
so hostile to the principles of civilization, while at the same time bellig- 
erents of all parties have continued to follow it, even down to the late 
war between England and the United States,, 

It has been usual in America to represent the Mnglish as much the most 
censurable on this score in the revolutionary war, and if we estimate the 
amount of deserved censure by the effeets produced, this opinion is no 
doubt correct. But such is not the equitable mode of judging on the 
subject, since the principle and intention are chiefly concerned, and not the 
policy of the measure, nor the success of its execution. ‘Taken on 
this ground historical justice must award to the Americans a due share 
of the blame. Before the rencounter at Lexington and Concord, the 
Congress of Massachusetts had enlisted in their service a company of 
minute-men among the Stockbridge Indians residing in that colony, and 
had even written the following letter to the Reverend Samuel Kirkland, a 
missionary to the Indians in the western parts of New York. 

Concorp, 4 April, 1775. 

‘Sir, The Provincial Congress have thoughtit necessary to address the 
sachem of the Mohawk tribe, w:th the rest of the Six Nations, upon the 
controversy between Great Britain and the American colonies. We are 
induced to take this measure, as we have been informed, that those who 
are inimical to us in Canada have been tampering with those nations, and 
endeavouring to attach them to the interest of those, who are attempting 
to deprive us of our inestimable rights and privileges, and to subjugate 
the colonies to arbitrary power. From a confidence in your attachment 
to the cause of liberty and your country, we now transmit to you the 
enclosed address, and desire you will deliver it to the sachem of the 
Mohawk tribe, to be communicated to the rest of the Six Nations, and 
that you will use your influence with them to join with us in the defence 
of our rights; but, if you cannot prevail with them to take an active part 
in this glorious cause, that you will at least engage them to stand neuter, 
and not by any means to aid and assist our enenies; and as we are at a 


loss for the name of the sachem of the Mohawk tribe, we have left it to 
you, to direct the address to him in such way as you may think proper.” 


From this paper it is evident, that the Massachusetts Congress were 
disposed to engage the Six Nations in the contest, which it was foreseen 
must soon commence. ‘I'he reason for this step, however, must not be 
overlooked. ‘The leaders in Massachusetts had sent emissaries into 
Canada, instructed to consult with a few friends to the American cause 
known to be in that province, and to report such information as they 
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adians, and the designs and movements of the English party, as far as they 
could be ascertained. Letters from these emissaries, and other persons 
in Canada, agreed in the statement, that secret agents had been sent 
among the Indians of the Six Nations to gain them over and stir them 
up against the colonists. On the strength of this intelligence the Massa- 
chusetts Congress sent the above letter, and the address accompanying it. 
The Stockbridge Indians were retained in service for some time after the 
war began, and came down and joined the camp at Cambridge. It was 
likewise from apprehensions of the English influence at Quebec on the 
eastern Indians, tat the same Congress wrote to the Penobscot tribe, 
May 15th, promising them protection, and proposing to enlist and take 
into pay a cempany of their young men. Captain Lane, who went on 
this service, sent down a chief and three other Indians to Watertown, as 
ambassadors from their tribe to the Congress then sitting at that place. | 
—MS. Journal of the provincial Congress, May 15th and June 21st. 
—Captain Lane’s Letter, June 9th. 

It was rumored, and subsequent events confirmed the suspicion that 
Colonel Guy Johnson and Sir John Johnson, who resided on the Mohawk 
River, the latter as Indian Agent under the King’s appointment, were 
instigating the Indians in that quarter, and preparing them for hostilities. 
But notwithstanding the attempts of persons in the British interest to 
engage the Indians in the quarrel, no encouragement was afforded by the 
Continental Congress to any efforts of this kind, on the part of the 
colonies, till more than a year after the contest had begun. ‘Their first | 
plan was that of conciliation and neutrality. 

Soon after the meeting of the second Congress, in 1775, the subject of | 
the Indians was taken into consideration, and in July three Indian de- 
partments were constituted, the northern, middle, and southern, and 
commissioners were appointed for each. ‘The duty prescribed to the 
commissioners was to hold councils with the Indians, form treaties, and 
endeavour to keep them in peace. In an address sent out at the same 
time by the Congress to the Six Nations, it was stated ;—“We desire | 
you will hear and receive what we have now told you, and that you will 
open a good ear and listen to what we are now going to say. ‘This is a 
family quarrel between us and Old England. You Indians are not 
concerned init. We do not wish you to take up the hatchet against the 
King’s troops. We desire you to remain at home, and not join on either | 
side, but keep the hatchet buried deep. In the name and behalf of all 
our people, we ask and desire you to love peace and maintain it, and to 
love and sympathize with us in our troubles; that the path may be kept 
open with all our people and yours, to pass and repass without molesation.” | 
In conformity with this counsel, a treaty was made with some of the 
northern Indians, but to little purpose. It was not consistent with their | 
nature or habits to be in the midst of a war, without taking a part on one 
side or the other. Through the influence of the Johnsons and others; 
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the Six Nations for the most part adhered to the British. After the 


sanguinary affair at the Cedars, where the savages, under the command 
of a British officer, but as it would seem not under his control, murdered 


_ several American prisoners, an:] a threat was given out, that the others 


ee 








should share the same fate if any attempt were made to rescue them, the 
Congress openly changed their system. On the 25th of May 1776, 
they resolved, “that it was highly expedient to engage the Indians in the 
service of the Umited Colonies,’ and they empowered the General to 
employ in Canada and elsewhere a numbe: not exceeding two thousand, 
offering them a reward of one hundred dollars for every commissioned 


_ officer, and thirty dollars for every private soldier of the King’s troops, 
_ that they should take prisoners in the Indian country, or on the frontiers 


of these colonies.’’— Secret Journal, May 25th, Juve 31, 17th. The 
Congress also authorized General Washington to employ the Indians of 
Penobscot, St. John’s, and Nova Scotia, who had proffered their services. 
They were to receive the same pay as the Continental soldiers, but 
whether any of them ever jomed the army, or were ever embodied for 
that purpose, may at least be doubted. 

In short, whatever scheme was pursued at any time in regard to the 
Indians, it may be asserted with truth, that they rendered no essential 
aid to the cause of the United States during the war. ‘Their friendship 
was seldom sincere, and always cost more than it was worth. As the 
British occupied the frontiers, they had every advantage in operating 
upon these people, and it was to be expected, that they would understand 
and profit by this state of things. ‘The Indians fought for pay and 
plunder. According to their custom of warring upon each other, they 
committed ravages a.d frightful cruelties on the border inhabitants, which 
excited the indignation of the country. ‘The blame was laid at the door 
of the British ministry, who were believed to approve, if not to promote, 
these acts of barbarity and horror, and the impression derived from this 
source contributed not a little to fan the flame of animosity, which had 
been kindled by the original causes of the war. 
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LETTER IV. 


| Equality of the Nations—Special Privileges Explained—National Epithets—The Tus- 


caroras not admitted into an alliance fully equal. 

It is apparent from the examination of such evidences as can be dis- 
covered, that the several Iroquois nations occupied positions of entire 
equality in the League, in rights, privileges, and obligations. Such spe- 
cial immunities as were granted to either, must be put down to the chan- 
ces of location, and to the numerical differences at the institution of the 
Confederacy ; since they neither indicate an intention to establish an un- 
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equal alliance, nor exhibit the exercise of privileges, by either nation, 
inconsistent with the principle of political equality, on which the con- 
federation was founded. 

The source of information, from which this conclusion is drawn, are to 
be found in the mass of Iroquois traditions, and in the structure of the 
Confederacy itself. ‘I'hose traditions which reach beyond the formation 
of the League, are vague and unreliable, while ail such as refer to its es- 
tablishment assume a connected and di-tinctive form. It follows that 
confidence may be reposed in such inferences as are derived from these 


traditions, and corroborated by the internal structure of the government, 


and by the institutions of the [lod_nosaunee. 

There were provisions apparently vesting in certain nations superior 
authority, which it is desirable to introduce and explain. ‘The most promi- 
nent was the unequal distribution of sachemships, indicating an unequal 
distribution of power: the Onondagas, for example, having fourteen 
sachems, while the Mohawks were entitled to but nine. It is true, ceteris 
paribus, that a large body of sachems would exercise greater influence 
in general council; but it will appear, when the mode of deciding ques- 
tions is considered, that it gave no increase of power, for each nation had 
an equal voice, and a negative upon the others. 

By another organic provision, the custody of the * Council Brand,” 
and also of the * Wampum,” in which the laws of the Confederacy « had 
been talked,’’ was given by hereditary grant to the Onondagas. ‘This is 
sufliciently explained by their central position, which made the cuuncil- 
fire in the Onondaga valley, in effect, the seat of government of the 
League. It was equally a convenience to all, and does not necessarily 
involve a preference enforced by superior power. 

The T'adodahoh was likewise among the Onondaga sachems. Upon 
this point, it has heretofore been stated, that the higher degree of con- 
sideration attached to this title resulted exclusively from the exalted es- 
timation in which the original ‘l'adodah6h was held, on account of his 
martial prowess and achievements. 

An apparent inequality between the nations of the League is also ob- 
servable in the award of the two highest military chieftains to the Sene- 
cas. It will be sufficient, on this difficult feature in the system of the 
Iroquois to note, that when they constructed their pol:tical edifice, the 
Long-House, with its door opening upon the west, they admitted the sup- 
position that all hostile onsets were to be expected from that direction ; 
and on placing the Senecas as a perpetual shield before its western por- 
tal, these war-captains were granted, as amoug the means needful for its 


protection. 

The Mohawks were receivers of tribute for subjugated nations. ‘This 
hereditary privilege must be placed upon the same footing with the pre- 
ceding. It may, perhaps, indicate that the nations upon their borders 
were in subjection. 
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| Unequal terms in a Confederacy of independent nations would not be 
expected. ‘I'rue wisdom would dictate the principle of equality, as the 
only certain foundation on which a durable structure could be erected. 
That such was the principle adopted by the legislators of the Iroquois, is 
| evinced by the equality of rights and immunities subsisting between the 
‘| sachems of the League. ‘Iheir authority was not limited to their own 
nation, but was co-extensive with the Confederacy. ‘The Cayuga sa- 
chem, while in the midst of the Oneidas, could enforce from them the 
same obedience that was due to him from his own people; and when in 
general council with his compeers, he had an equal voice in the disposal 
of all business which came before it. ‘The special privileges enumerated, 
and some others which existed, were of but little moment when compared 
with the fact, that the nations were independent; and each had an equal 

_ participation in the administration of the government. 
At the epoch of the League, the several nations occupied the territory 
| between the Hudson and the Genesee, and were separated by much the 
same international boundaries, as at the period when they yielded up their 
sovereignty. From geographical position, or from relative importance, 
or yet, for the mere purpose of establishing between the nations relation- 
ships similar to those existing between the tribes, certain rules of prece- 
dence and national ties were constituted between them. ‘The nations 
were divided into two classes, or divisions ; and when assembled in gene- 
_ ral council were arranged upon opposite sides of the “ council-fire.”’ On 


the one side stood the Mohawks, Onondagas, and Senecas, who as na- 
tions were regarded as brothers to each other, but as fathers to the re- 
mainder. Upon the other side were the Oneidas and Cayugas, and at a 
subsequent day, the ‘T'uscaroras ; who, in like manner, were brother na- 
tions by interchange, but sons to the three first. ‘These divisions were 


in harmony with their system of relationshps, or more properly formed a 
part of it. ‘hey may have secured for the senior nations increased re- 
spect, but they involve no idea of dependence in the junior, or inequality 

in civil rights. 
| When the nations were enumerated, the Mohawks were placed first ; 
but for what reason is not precisely understood. In the councils of the 
Confederacy they were styled D2-gi-e-o-gi, which became their national 
epithet. It was a term of respect, and signifies “neutral ;’’ or, as some 
of the nations render it, “a speech divided.’’ Its origin is lost in ob- 
scurity. 

The Onondagas were placed next in the order of precedence, and were 
_ addressed in council by the appellation, Ho-de-san-no-ge-ta. ‘This term 
signifies «* Name Bearer ;’’ and was conferred in commemoration of the 
circumstance, that the Onondagas bestowed the names upon the fifty ori- 
ginal sachems. It was a privilege of some moment, as these “ names” 
were to descend frum generation to generation, upon the successive rulers 
of the Hodénosaunee. 
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Next in order stood the Senecas, justly proud of their national desig- — 


nation, Ho-nan-ne-ho-ont, or “ ‘he Door Keeper.”” ‘To them, as else- 


where remarked, belonged the hereditary guardianship of the door of the 


| Long-House. 


The Oneidas occupied the fourth place in the Iroquois order of prece- 
dence, and originally had no appellation by which they were distinguish- 
ed. At asubsequent and quite modern period, the epithet, Ne-ar-de-on- 
dar-go-war, or * Great ‘I'ree,”’ was conterred upon them by their confede- 
rators. ‘This name was seized upon from some occufrence at a treaty 
with the people of Wastow, or Boston. 

Uf the five original nations, the Cayugas were placed last in the enu- 
meration. ‘They were designated in council by the appellation, So-nus- 
ho-gwar-to-war, signifying “Great Pipe.” ‘Tradition refers this epithet 
to the incident, that the leading Cayuga chief in attendance at the council, 
which established the Confederacy, smoked a pipe of unusual dimensions 
and workmanship. 

The admission of the Tuscaroras having been long subsequent to the 
formation of the League, they were never received into an equal alliance 
with the other nations. After their disastrous overthrow and expulsion 


from North Carolina, they turned towards the country of Iroquois; and | 


were admitted about the year 1715 as the sixth nation, into the Confede- 
racy. But they were never allowed to have a sachem, who could sit as 
an equal in the council of sachems. ‘The five nations were unwilling to 
enlarge the number of sachemships founded at the institution of the 
League. For purposes of national government, however, they were or- 
ganized like the other nations, with similar tribes, relationships, laws, 
and institutions. ‘hey also enjoyed a nominal equality in the councils 
of the League, by the courtesy of the other five, and their sachems and 
war-chiefs were “raised up’ with the same ceremonies. ‘They were 
not dependent, but were admitted to as full equality as could be granted 
them, without enlarging the frame work of the Confederacy. In the 
councils of the League, they had no national designation. 


LETTER V. 


Councils cf the Iroquois. ‘Ihey were in effect the Government—Influence of Public 
Sentiment—Vratory— Tendency of all Public and Domestic Affairs to these Councils 
—Of three distinct species: Civil, Mourning, and Religious, 

In an oligarchy, wherein the administrative power is vested in the 
members of the Ruling Body jointly, a Council of the Oligarchs becomes 
the instrumentality through which the will of this body is ascertained and 
enforced. For this reason, the councils of the Iroquois are important 
subjects of investigation. By them were exercised all the legislative and 
executive authority incident to the Confederacy, and necessary for its se- 
curity against outward attack and internal dissensions. When the sa- 
chems of the League were not assembled around the general council-fire, 


the government itself had no visible existence. Upon no point, therefore, | 


| 
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can an examination be better directed, to ascertain the degree of power 


_ yested in the Ruling Body; and the manner in which their domestic ad- 
| ministration and political relations were conducted. When the sachems 
| were scattered, like the people, over a large territory, they exercised a | 
| local and individual authority in the matters of every-day life; or in na- 
' tional council, adjusted by their joint wisdom the affairs of their respec- 
_ tive nations. Those higher and more important concernments, which in- 


terested the race at large, were reserved to the sachems of the Confede- 


_ racy in general council. In this council resided the animating principle 
| by which their political machinery was moved. It was, in effect, the 


government. 

The oligarchical form of government is not without its advantages, al- 
though indicative of a low state of civilization. A comparison of views, 
by the agency of a council, would at any time be favorable to the devel- 


opment of talent. It was especially the case among the Iroquois, in con- | 


sequence of the greater diversity of interests, and more extended reach of 


| affairs, incident to several nations in Confederations. Events of greater 
_ magnitude would spring up in the midst ofa flourishing Confederacy, than 
ina nation of inconsiderable importance; and it is demonstrated by the 
| political history of all governments, that men develope intellect in exact 


proportion to the magnitude of the events with which they become iden- 


| tified. For these reasons, the Confederacy was favorable to the produc- 


tion of men, higher in capacity among the Iroquois, than those nations 
would bring forth, whose institutions and system of government were in- 
ferior. 

The extremely liberal character of the oligarchy of the Iroquois, is 
manifested by the ** modus procedendi”’ of these councils, It is obvious 


that the sachems were not set over the people as arbitrary rulers, to legis- 


late as their own will inight dictate irrespective of the popular voice; on 


the contrary, there is reason to believe that a public sentiment sprung up | 


on questions of general interest, which no council felt at liberty to disre- 
gard. By deferring all action upon such questions until a council brought 
together the sachems of the League, attended by a concourse of inferior 
chiefs and warriors, an opportunity was given to the people to judge for 
themselves, and to take such measures as were necessary to give expres- 
sion and force to their opinions. If the band of warriors became inter- 
ested in the passing questions, they held a council apart, and having 
given it a full consideration, appointed an orator to communicate their 
views to the sachems, their “ Patres Conscripti.”” In like manner would 
the chiefs, and even the women proceed, if they entertained opinions 
which they wished to urge upon the consideration of the council. From 
the publicity with which the affairs of the Confederacy were conducted, 
and the indirect participation in their adjustment, thus allowed the people, 


a favorable indication is afforded of the democratic spirit of the govern- | 


ment. 
10 
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Oratory, from the constitutional organization of the “council,” was | 
necessarily brought into high repute. Questions involving the safety of | 
the race, and the preservation of the League, were frequently before it, 
In those warlike periods, when the Confederacy was moving onward | 
amid incessant conflicts with contiguous nations ; or, perchance, resisting | 
sudden tides of migratory population; there was no dearth of those ex- 
citing causes—of those emergencies of peril, which rouse the spirit of a | 
people, and summon into activity their highest energies. Whenever 
events converged to such a crisis, the council was the first resort; and | 
there, under the pressure of dangers, and in the glow of patriotism, the | 
eloquence of the Iroquois flowed as pure and spontaneous as the springs | 
of their own Mohawk, or the head-waters of Cayuga. 

The Indian has a quick and enthusiastic appreciation of eloquence. | 
Highly impulsive in his nature, and with passions untaught of restraint, 
he is strongly susceptible of its influence. By the cultivation and exer- | 
cise of this capacity, was opened the pathway to distinction; and the | 
chief or warrior gifted with its magical power, could elevate himself as 
rapidly as he who gained renown upon the war-path. With the Iro- 
quois, as with the Romans, the two professions, oratory and arms,* | 
could establish men in the highest degree of personal consideration, “in — 
amplissimo gradu dignitatis,’’ known to each respectively. To the | 
ambitious Roman in the majestic days of the republic, and to the proud | 
Hodénosaunee in his sylvan house, the two pursuits equally commended 
themselves ; and in one or the other alone, could either expect success, | 

It is a singular fact, resulting from the structure of Indian institutions, | 
that nearly every transaction, whether social or political, originated or | 
terminated in a council. This universal and favorite mode of doing bu- 
siness, became interwoven with all the affairs of public and private life. 
Public transactions of every name and character were planned, scrutini- | 
zed, and adopted in council. The succession of their rulers; their ath- 
letic games, dances, and feasts; and their social intercourse, were identi- 
fied with councils. In the same manner, the mass of their religious ob- | 
servences were indissolubly connected with these assemblies. ‘The Ma- | 
ple Danee, or “ Thanks to the Maple;’’ the Strawberry Feast, or “ Offer- | 
ing of first-fruits to the Great Spirit;’’ the Harvest Corn, and Green } 
Corn Worship, were only observed through the instrumentality of a 
council. It may be said that the life of the Iroquois was either spent in | 
the chase, or the war-path, or at the council-fire. ‘They formed the three | 
leading objects of his existence ; and it would be difficult to determine | 
for which he possessed the strongest predilection. Regarding them in | 
this light, and it is believed they are not overestimated, a narrative of | 
these councils would furnish an accurate and copious history of the Iro- | 


* Due sunt artes qua possunt locare homines in amplissimo gradu dignitatis; una | 

















imperatoris, altera oratoris boni. ab hoc enim pacis ornamenta retinentur ; ab illo belli 
pericula repelluntur—Cicero Pro Murazna, § 14. ! 
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quois, both political and social. ‘The absence of these records, now ir- 
reparable, has greatly abridged the fulness, and diminished the accuracy 
of our abridged history. 

The councils of the League were of three distinct kinds; and they may 
be distinguished under the heads of civil, mourning, and religious. ‘Their 
civil councils, (Ho-de-os-seh,) were such as convened to transact business, | 
with foreign nations, and to regulate the internal administration of the || 
_ Confederacy. ‘The mourning councils, (Hen-nun-do-nuh-seh,) where | 
those summoned to raise up sachems and war-chiefs to fill such vacan- | 
|| cies as had been occasioned by death or depesition, and also to ratify the } 
investiture of such chiefs, as the nations had raised up in reward of pub- | 
| lie services. ‘Their religious councils, (Ga-e-we-yo-do Ho-de-os-hen-di- || 
|| ko,) as the name imports, were devoted to religious observances. } 








| No event of any importance ever transpired without passing under the 
| cognizance of one of these species of councils, earlier or later, for all af- |; 
fairs seem to have converged towards them by a natural and inevitable || 
| tendency. An exposition of the mode of summoning each, of their res- || 
pective powers and jurisdiction, and of the manner of transacting busi- || 
ness, may serve to unfold the workings of their political system, their so- |, 
cial relations, and the range of their intellectual capacities. | 


| LETTER VI. 


The Ho-de-os-seh, or Civil Council--Each Nation had the power of Summoning—-The || 
Belt, or the Notification—Mode of proceeding; Unanimity of the Sachems; Singular 
method of reaching unanimity ; The Decision; Powers of the Civil Council ; its Dig- |) 
nity and order; Vigor of the League; Its Prospects at the Era of Dutch Discovery. 





The name Ho-de-os-seh, by which the Iroquois designated a civil coun- 
cil, signifies ** advising together,” or “counseling ;’’ and was bestowed 
upon any congress of sachems which convened to take charge of the pub- 
lic relations of the League, or to provide for its internal administration. 
Each nation had power, under established regulations, to convene such a 
council, and prescribe the time and place of convocation. 

If the Envoy of a foreign people desired to submit a proposition to the 
Confederacy, and applied to the Senecas for that purpose, the sachems of 
the nation would first determine whether the question was of sufficient 
importance to authorize a council. If they arrived at an affirmative con- 
clusion, they immediately sent out runners to the Cayugas, the nearest 
nation in position, with a belt of wampum. This belt announced that on 
a certain day thereafter, at such a place, and for such and such purposes, 
|| stating them, a council of the Confederacy would assemble. The Cayu- 
| gas retained the belt as the evidence of the message, or rather as the mes- 
sage itself: but sent forward another to the Onondagas, with a similar 
|| purport. In turn, the Onondagas, reserving the belt of the Cayugas, sent 
| on runners bearing one of their own, of like import, to the Oneidas. The 
| Oneidas then notified the Mohawks. Each nation, within its own con- 
| fines, spread the information far and near, and thus, ina space of time as- 
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tonishingly brief, intelligence of the council was heralded from one ex- 





| tremity of the Confederacy to the other. 


It produced a stir among the people in proportion to the magnitude and 
importance of the business to be transacted. If the subject was calcula- 
ted to arouse a deep feeling of interest, one common impulse, from the 
Hudson to Niagara, and from the ©t. Lawrence to the Susquehannah, 
drew them towards the council-fire. Sachems, chiefs, and warriors, wo- 


men and even children, deserted their hunting grounds, and their woodland | 


seclusions, and putting themselves upon the trail, literally flocked to the 
place of council. When the day arrived, a multitude had gathered to- 
gether from the most remote and toilsome distances ; but yet animated by 
an unquenchable spirit of hardihood and endurance. 

Their mode of opening a council, and of proceeding with the business be- 


fore it, was extremely simple; yet dilatory, when contrasted with the | 


modes of civilized life. Questions were usually reduced to single propo- 
sitions, calling for an affirmative or negative response; and were thus 
either adopted or rejected. When the sachems were assembled in the 
midst of their people, and all were in readiness to proceed, the envoy was 
introduced before them. One of the sachems, by previous appointment, 
then arose; and having thanked the Great Spirit for his continued beue- 


licence in permitting them to meet together, he informed the envoy that | 
the council was prepared to hear him upon the business for which it had 


convened.* ‘The council being thus opened, the representative proceed- 


ed to unfold the objects of his mission. He submitted his proposiiions in | 


regular form, and sustained then by such arguments as the case required. 
The sachems listened with earnest and respectful attention to the end of 
his address, that they might clearly understand the questions to be deci- 


ded and answered. After the envoy had concluded his speech he with- | 


drew from the council, as was customary, to await at a distance the re- 
sult of its deliberations. It then became the duty of the sachems to agree 
upon an answer; in doing which, as would be expected, they passed 
through the ordinary routine of speeches, consultations, and animated dis- 
cussions. Such was the usual course of proceeding in an Iroquois coun- 
cil. Variations might be introduced by circumstances. 

At this place another peculiar institution of the Hodenosaunee is pre- 
sented. All the sachems of the league, in whom originally was vested 
the entire civil power, were required to be of “ one mind,”’ to give effica- 
ey to their legislation. Unanimity was a fundamental law. ‘The idea of 
majorities and minorities was entirely unknown to our Indian predeces- 
sors in their day of political prosperity; and not until this principle was 





*The fo lowing speech of a Seneca chief, (Go-ne-ska-sa-ah) at the opening of a council, will, 
furnish an illustration. Addrcesing the sachems - people around him, he said, “ It is proper, 
in compiiance with our customs at the op ounci's, that we should thank the Great 
spirit that we are still in health, and able to sneet together.” Then turning to the ind.v dual 
whom they had assembled to meet, he continued, “ Brother; it was appointed that we should 
meet here this day, to listen to your words. We therefore, thank the Great Spirit that he has 

spared our lives, and permitied us todo so. We are ready to listen.” 
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thrust upon them by our government, when they had become dependent, 
did they relinquish the more congenial principle of unanimity. 
To hasten their deliberations to a conclusion, and ascertain the result, 


| they adopted an expedient which dispensed entirely with the necessity 


| j 


i 
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of casting votes. ‘The founders of the confederacy, seeking to obviate as 
far as possible, altercation in council, and to facilitate their progress to 


unanimity, divided the sachems of each nation into classes, usually of | 


two and three each, as will be seen by referring to the table of sachem- 
ships. Each sachem was forbid to express an opinion in council, until 
he had agreed with the other sachem or sachems of his class, upon the 
opinion to be expressed, and had received an appointment to act as speak- 
er for theclass. ‘hus the eight Seneca sachems, being in four classes, 


| could have but four opinions; the ten Cayuga sachems butfour. In this 


manner each class was brought to unanimity with itself. A cross con- 
sultation was then held between the four sachems who represented the 
four classes, and when they had agreed, they appointed one of their num- 
ber to express their resulting opinion, which was the answer of the nation. 
The several nations having by this ingenious method become of “one 
mind” separately, it only remained to compare their several opinions to 
arrive at the final sentiment of all the sachems of the league. This was 
effected by a cross conference between the individual representatives of 
the several nations; and when they had arrived at unanimity, the answer 
of the Confederacy was determined.t 

The sovereignty of the nations, by this mode of giving assent, was not 
only preserved, but made subservient to the effort itself to secure unan- 
imity. If any sachem was obdurate or unreasonable, influences were 
brought to bear upon him which he could not well resist; and it was sel- 
dom that inconvenience resulted from their inflexible adherence to the 
rule. When, however, all efforts to produce unanimity failed of success, 
the whole matter was laid aside. Farther action became at once impos- 
sible. In the manner stated a result, either favorable or adverse, having 





+The Senate of the United States, by a resolution passed June llth, 1838, committed a 
great act of injustice upon the Seneca Indians, unintentionally, no doubt ; and prepared the way 
jor theirjotal extirpation. This resolution abrogated their unanimity principle, by authorising 
a majority of their chiefs to make a treaty with the Ogden Land Company. for the sale of their 
lands in Western New York. In December of that yevr. this vigilant company forced a treaty 
upon the Senecas, under very questionable circumstances. It was well known that 15-16ths of 


| the oy le, almost the entire nat.on, were unwilling to sell ; yet the cempany, having a resolution 
e 


of the Senate under which to shelter themselves procured by their own efforts, now resorted to 
the quick and only pxpedient of purchasing the voles ofu majority of the chiefs. The proceedings, 


| by which this end was finally accomp.ished, were utterly objectionable, as is abundantly proved 


by prin'ed documents, now before the Senate’ Where were eighty-one chiefs, placing the three 
Classes of chiefs upon a level; and but torty-one needed to the treaty. It is represented that 
200,000 dollars were set apart us the means of negotiation; that to ten chiefs they pad 30,000 
dollars in bribes; that others were plicd with rum until intoxicated, and then made to sign; 
that still others were made chiefs by a sham eleciion and their signatures then taken; while 
yet others signed the treaty as chiefs who were not so in fact. Several days were consumed 
in perfecting the work, and the desired majority was obtained. After a long and angry coniro- 
versy, in wh ch the red-men struggled in van for justice, the Senate finally ratified it by the cas- 
ting vote of the Vice President. The Indians refused to own the treaty, and the government 
were unwilling to execute it. A compromise, in 1842, was effected, by which two reservations 
were released from the operation of the treaty, on conditions that the Indians would sacrifice 
the oiher two. The ‘Tonawanda and Buffalo reserves were thus sold a second time. ‘Ihe Ton- 
awanda Band, never having signed either treaty, still refuse to deliver possession; and it wa 
question yet to be decided, whether the Tonawanda Senecas shall be deprived of their homes, 
Without their consent, or without an equiveiant paid. he iand is worth on an average 16 doi- 
lars per acre, and the treaty allows them 1 deliar and 67 cts. 
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_ been reached, it was communicated tu the envoy by aspeaker selected for 
_ the purpose. ‘This orator was always chosen from the nation with 


whom the council originated; and it was usual for him to review the 
whole subject presented to the council in a formal speech; and at the 
same time to announce the conclusions to which the sachems of the con- 


| feceracy had arrived. ‘his concluding speech terminated the business of 


the council, and the Indian diplomatist took his departure. 

Among the general powers residing in the civil council may be enume- 
rated those of declaring war and making peace, of admitting new nations 
into the league, or of incorporating fragments of nations into those exis- 
ting, of extending jurisdiction over subjugated territory, of levying tribute, 


of sending and receiving embassies, of forming alliances, and of enacting | 
and executing Jaws. ‘The national sovereignties were silent under the | 


| central administration of all those affairs which pertained to the league. 


| table courage and perseverance so many years, was resolved upon in the | 
same manner. ‘Their traditions record other struggles with Indian na- 

tions, some of which were engaged in by the Confederacy, and others | 
either commenced or assumed by a nation separately. At the beginning | 





Pe eee re— 


The war against the Eries (Sag-a-neh-gi,) which resulted in the ex- 
termination or expulsion of that nation from the western part of this State, 
about the year 1653, was declared by the sachems of the Iroquois in gene- 





ral council. ‘The French war, also, which they waged with such indomi- 


of the American Revolution, the Iroquois could not agree in council to 
make war as a confederacy upon our confederacy. A number of the 


| Oneida sachems firmly resisted the assumption of hostilities, and thus de- 


feated the measure as an act of the league, for the want of unanimity. 
Some of the nations, however, especially the Mohawks, were so interlinked 


with the British, that neutrality was impossible. Under this pressure of | 


circumstances it was resolved in council to suspend the rule, and leave 
each nation to engage in the war upon its own responsibility. 

In the councils of the Iroquois, the dignity and order, ever preserved, 
have become proverbial. ‘The gravity of Nestor was exemplified by their 
sages; and more than the harmony of the Grecian chiefs existing among 
their sachems. In their elevation to the highest degree of political dis- 





! 


tinction ever reached by any Indian race, except the Aztecs, the clearest | 


evidence is presented of the wisdom and prudence with which these coun- 


cils watched over the public welfare. Establishing the seat of govern- — 
ment, or the council brand, in the central valley of Onondaga, the dignita- | 
ries of the league were wont to gather around it as their usual place of | 


convocation, and legislate over the affairs of nearly half of the present 


Republic. Pennsylvania, Western Virginia, Kentucky, Illinois, Indiana, | 


Ohio, and a part of the peninsula of Michigan, with a portion of the Cana- 


das, constituted the circuit of their possessions. At Onondaga they ma- / 
tured their plans of conquest, and kindled the fires of patriotism. Inthe | 


execution of an enterprise projected by the council, or in the natural ex- 
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ercise of that warlike spirit which resulted from their growing prosperity, 
a band of Mohawks, perchance, would be seen upon the hills of New 
England; while at the same moment the war-shout of the Senecas would 


| be heard in the valleys of the Cherokees ; or among the Sioux upon the 


Mississippi. ‘Their activity was unbounded ; their hardihood knew no 
exhaustion ; their fortitude no submission. Adjacent nations beheld their 


rising empire with terror and alarm, as they encountered the Iroquois | 


upon every war-path, from the H~dson to the Mississippi, and from the 
St. Lawrence to the Tennessee. 

Before the white man had planted his footsteps upon the red-man’s 
trail; or the Old World had knowledge of the New, these boundless ter- 
ritories had been the scene of human conflicts ; and of the rise and fall of 
Indian sovereignties. Isolated nations, by some superiority of institu- 
tions or casual advantage of location, spring up with an energetic growth ; 
and for a season spread their dominion far and wide. After a brief period 
of prosperity they were borne back by adverse fortune into their original 
obscurity. ‘The reason must be sought in the unsubtantial nature of 
their political structures. It was the merit of the Iroquois, to rest them- 
selves upon a more durable foundation, by the establishment of a confede- 
racy. ‘This alliance between their nations, they cemented by the 
stronger and more imperishable bands of the Tribal League. At the 
epoch of Saxon occupation, they were rapidly building up an empire, 
which threatened the absorption or extermination of the whole Indian 
race, between the chain of lakes on the north, and the Gulf of Mexico 
on the south. ‘Their power had become sufficient to set at defiance all 
hostile invasions from contiguous nations; and to preclude the idea 
of subjugation. A nationality of character, and unity of interest, had 
resulted from the relationships by which they were blended together ; 
and above all the Confederacy, while it suffered no loss of numbers by 
emigrating bands, was endued with a capacity for indefinite expansion. 
At the period of the discovery, the Aztecs on the South, and Iroquois in 
the North, were the only Indian races upon the Continent whose insti- 
tutions promised at maturity, to ripen into civilization. Such was the 
condition and prospects of the Indian League, when Hendrick Hudson, 
more than two centuries since (1609), sailed up the river which consti- 
tuted their eastern boundary. ‘This silent voyage of the navigator may 
be regarded as the opening event, in the series, which resulted in 
reversing the political prospects of the Hodenosaunee, and in introducing 
into their Long-House an invader, more relentless in his purposes, and 
more invincible in arms than the red-man against whose assaults it had 
been erected. 

LETTER VII. 
Succession of the Sachems of the Confederacy—The Hen-nun-do-nu-seh, or Mourning 

Council—Convened by the Nation which had lost a Sachem—Attendance of the 


People—Its numerous Ceremonies --Wampum, and its uses---The Succession of Rulers 
free from Strife----Degree of Social Intercourse----Festivities. 


The succession of the Ruling Body, whether secured by election, or 
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by laws of inheritance, is an event of deep importance to the people, 
whose personal security and welfare are to a large extent under the 
guardianship of their rulers. It seems to have been the aim of the Ho- 
denasaunee to avoid the dangers of an hereditary transmission of power, 
without fully adopting the opposite principle of a free election, founded 
upon merit and capacity. Their system was a modification of the two 
opposite rules; and claims the merit of originality, as well as of adap- 
tation to their social and political condition. 


It is in accordance with the principles, and necessary to the existence | 


of an oligarchy, that the ruling body should possess a general if, not 


absolute, authority over the admission of new members into its number; | 


and over the successions where the vacancies are occasioned by death. 
In some respects the oligarchy of the Iroquois was wider than those ot 
antiquity. ‘The tribes retained the power of designating successors, 
independent of the oligarchs; while, for the security of the latter, the 
number was limiied by the fundamental law. It was the province of the 


them with office. In the ancient oligarchies, which were less liberal and 
much less systematic in their construction, the whole power of making 
rulers appears to have been appropriated by the rulers themselves. 

To perform the ceremony adverted to, of “raising up”? sachems and 
war-chiefs, and of confirming the investiture of such chiefs as had pre- 
viously been raised up by a nation, the Mourning Council was instituted. 








deceased with suitable solemnities, and of establishing a successor in 
the sachemship, made vacant by his demise. 


loss had occurred, had power to summon a council, and designate the day 


runners at the earliest convenient day, with “belts of invitation’’ to the 
the sachems of the league, and to the people at large, to assemble around 


culated with the same celerity, and with the same forms as in convoking 
a civilcouncil. ‘These belts, or the strings of wampum, sent out on such 
occasions, conveyed a laconic message: “the name’’ of the deceased 
(mentioning it) “calls for a council.”’ It also announced the place and 
the time. 

The name and the appeal fell not in vain upon the ear of the Iroquois. 
There was a potency in the name itself which none could resist. It 





withstand the call. A principle within was addressed, which ever 


: * Oneida Castle. 


ruling body to “raise up”’ the sachems selected by the tribes, and to invest | 


and place. If the Oneidas, for examp'e, had lost a ruler, they sent out | 


Its name, Hen-nun-do-nu-seh, signifies, with singular propriety, ‘a Mourn- | 
ing Council ;” as it embraced the two-fold object, of lamenting the | 


Upon the death of a sachem or war-chief, the nation in which the 


their national council-fire at Ko-no-a-lo-ha-la.* ‘The invitation was cir- || 


penetrated every seclusion of the forest; and reached every canneshoot | 
upon the hill side, on the margin of the lakes, or in the deep solitudes 
of the wood. No warrior wise man, or chief, failed to hear or could | 
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| most remote as well as subjacent parts of the Confederacy greeted each 
| other beside the council-fire of the Oneidas. 


| thus encamped until the Oneidas had signified their readiness for its 
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| responded—respect and veneration for the sachems of the Confederacy. 


For these councils, and the festivities with which they were concluded, 
the Hodenosaunee ever retained a passionate fondness. No inclemency 
of season, nor remoteness of residence, nor frailties of age or sex, offered 
impassable obtructions, ‘T'o that hardy spirit which led the Iroquois to 
traverse the war-paths of the distant south and west, and to leave their 
hunting trails upon the Cohongorontont and Uheeyo,t the distance to a 
council within their immediate territories would present inconsiderable 
hindrances. From Icanderago§ and Kolaneka,|| among the Mohawks, to 
to Gé-nun-di-gwa,{ and Gj-no-wau-ges,** in the territory of the Senecas, 
they forsook their hunting-grounds, and their encampments, and put them- 
selves upon the trail for the council-fire. Old men with gray hairs and 
tottering step; young men in the vigor of youth; warriors, inured to the 
hardships of incessant strife ; children looking out for the first time, upon 
life, and women, with their infants encased in the gaonseh, all performed 
the journey with singular rapidity and endurance. From every side they 
bent their footsteps towards the council; and when the day arrived, a 
large concourse of warriors, chiefs, wise men, and sachems, from the 


| 
} 
} 


This council, although entirely of a domestic character, was conducted 
with many ceremonies. Before the day, announced by the belt, arrived, 
the several nations entered the country of the Oneidas in separate bands, 
and encamped ata distance from the council-house. To advance at 
once would have been a violation of Iroquois usages. Runners were sent 
on by the approaching nation to announce its arrival; and it remained 


reception. On the day appointed, if the necessary arrangements had been 
perfected, a rude reception ceremony opened the proceedings. The 
several nations in separate trains, each one preceded by its civil and 
military dignitaries, drew simultaneously towards the council-fire, and 
were received and welcomed by the Oneidas in a stately manner. Upon 
the completion of this ceremony, the people arrayed themselves in two 
divisions. The Mohawks, Onondagas, aud Senecas, who, as elsewhere sta- 
ted, were brother nations to each other, and fathers to the other three, seated 
themselves upon one side of the fire. On the other side were arranged 
the Oneidas, Cayugas, and Tuscaroras, who in like manner, were brothers 
to each other, but sons to the three first. By their peculiar customs, if 
the deceased sachem belonged to either of the three elder nations, he was 
lamented as a father by the three junior; and it became the duty of the 
latter to perform the ceremony of lamentation prescribed by their usages, 
for the deceased, and after that, the ceremony of raising up his successor. 





+ Potomac. { Ohio. 2 Fort Hunter, or Lower Mohawk Castle. I 
| Johnstown. {| Canandaigua. ** Avon ' 
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If on the contrary, the departed ruler belonged to either of the junior 
nations, as in the case supposed, it cast upon the elder nations the duty 
of lamenting his death as a son, in the customary form, and of installing 
a successor in the vacant sachemship. 

These observances were performed with the accustomed gravity and 
earnestness of the red-man: and were in themselves, neither devoid of 





interest, nor unadapted to impress the mind. ‘The lament was a tribute | 


to the virtues, and to the memory of the departed chief ;—the mourning 
scene, in which, not only the tribe and nation of the deceased, but the 
Confederacy itself participated. Surely, a more delicate testimonial of 
affection than our predecessors are usually supposed to have manifested. 


The ceremony of raising up a successor, which followed, was a succession | 


of musical chants,with choruses,intermingled with speeches and responses, 
Upon the whole scene, rendered wild and picturesque by the variety of 
costumes, there rested a spirit of silence atid solemnity which invested it 
with singular interest. 

A prominent part of the ceremonial consisted in the repetition of their 
ancient laws and usages ; and in an exposition of the structure and 
principles of the League, for the instruction of the newly-inducted rulers. 
In the midst of each division, the chief personages of the elder and junior 
nation were grouped together. Between the two groups of sachems the 
wise-man, who conducted the observances, walked to and fro repeating 
those traditionary lessons, and unfolding those regulations, which had been 
handed down froin the foundation of the Confederacy. Some of them 
were salutary and instruetive ; while the most were indicative of wisdom 


and forethought. Among the injunctions left by Diginowed4, the foun- | 
der of the League, there was one designed to impress upon their minds | 


the necessity of union and harmony. It was clothed in a figurative dress, 
as is the ¢ustom of the red-man when he would produce a vivid inpression. 
He enjoined’ them to plant a tree with four roots, branching severally 
to north, south, east and west. Beneath its shade the sachems of the 
Confederacy must sit down together in perpetaal unity, if they would 
preserve the stability of the League or secure the advantages it was 
calculated to bestow. If they did so, the power of the Hodenosaunee 
would be planted as firmly as the oak, and the blasts of adverse fortune 
would beat upon it in vain. 

The laws explained at different stages of the ceremonial, were repeated 
from strings of wampum* into which they “had been talked”? at the time 
of their enactment. In the Indian method of expressing the idea, the 
string, or the belt, can tell, by means of an interpreter the exact law or 
transaction of which it was made, at the time, the sole evidence. It ope- 
rates upon the principle of associations, and thus seeks to give fidelity to 





* Wampum is made of various colored sea shells, which are cut into small, well-fiuished 
beads. Some of the strings were three feet in length and contained fifteen or twenty straus. 
Those now in the possession of the Onondagas and Senecas are regarded as sacred. They 
pretend to be ignorant of their origin and manufacture. 
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the memory. These strings and belts were the only visible records of 
the Iroquois; and were of no use except by the aid of those special 
personages who could draw forth the secret records locked up in their 
remembrance. 

It is worthy of note that but little importance was attached to a promise 
or assurance of a foreign power, unless belts or strings were given to 
preserve it in recollection. Verbal propositions, or those not confirmed 
by wampum, were not considered worthy of special preservation.t As 
the laws and usages of the Confederacy were entrusted to the guardianship 
of such strings one of the Onondaga sachems (Honowen{to) was con- 
stituted “Keeper cf the Wampum,”’ and was required to be versed in its 
interpretation. 

On these occasions the wise-man, who officiated, interpreted strings from 
time to time, and carried them from one division of sachems to the other. 
In reply, as many others were subsequently returned with similar forms 
andexplanations. In this manner witha multitude of forms and ceremon- 
ies, were their sachems raised up, consuming the greater part of a day in 
their repetition. ‘The proceedings were closed with a presentation of the 
newly-invested rulers to the people under the names of their respective 
sachemships, which, from that day forth, they were permitted to as- 
sume. 

Up to this stage of the Council, neither gaiety nor mirthfulness were ex- 
hibited by the old or young. ‘The people were in mourning for the 
deceased, and rendering the last acts of public respect. When however, 
these offices had been performed, and the places left vacant among the 
rulers had been filled, the seasons for lamentation disappeared, and, with 
them, the outward signs. The evening was given up to feasting, and to 
their religious and domestic dances. It was not uncommon to spend 
several days in these festivities; devoting the days in succession to 
athletic games, and the evenings to the feast and to the social dance. 

The succession, under these simple regulations, was rendered entirely 
free from turmoil and strife; and became not only an easy transaction, 
but an imposing, and, to them,\instructive ceremonial. Upon the sachems 
was bestowed sufficient control over the transmission of the sachemships 
for their own protection; while the still more important power of naming 
those to be raised up, and of deposing the unfaithful, (which was retained 
by the tribes,) secured the people from oppression and misgovernment. 

A wider dissimilarity than subsists between the institutions of our In- 
dian predecessors and our ofyn,cannot be easily conceived. ‘They are 
as unlike as the races themselves inj their essential characteristics. If, 
however, a correct impression is desired, of the state of society, political 
and social, in which the Iroquois have existed, and in which they have de- 
veloped whatever of character they possessed, it must be sought in their 








+The English always gave helts to confirm their words. The Americans were seldom in the 
habit of doing it. ’ 
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customs and institutions; it must be furnished by the practical operation 
of that stupendous system of inter-relationships by which they were 
bound together, and from which every act in their social intercourse re- 





ceived a tinge. 

The degree of social intercourse between the nations of the Confede- 
racy W, uch greater than would at first be suggested. In the pursuits 
of the ehase and of conquest, and in attendance upon Councils, they tra- 


versed the whole territory far and near. ‘The distance and rapidity of | 


their expeditions almost exceed belief. A practiced runner would tra- 
verse a hundred miles per day, and war parties move one half the dis- 
tance. Their trails penetrated the forest in every direction, and their 
main thoroughfares were as well beaten as the highways now passing 
over the same lines. With their habits of traveling over the whole area 
of the State, they were doubtless more familiar than ourselves with its hills 
and plains, rivers and lakes; its wild retreats and forest concealments. 
Much of their social intercoursé, especially between the nations, was 
around their council-fires. ‘The Councils themselves formed a bond of 
union, and drew them together instinctively. ‘They furnished the excite- 


ments and the recreations of Indian life, as well as relieved the monotony || 


of peace. It was here they recounted their exploits upon the war-path, 


or listened to the eloquence of favorite chiefs. Here they offered tributes | 
of respect to those decease’ sachems who had rendered themselves illus- 
trious by public services ; or listened to the Jaws and regulations of their. | 


ancestors, which were explained by their sages in the ceremonial of rais- 
ing up successors. It was here, also, that they celebrated their athletic 
games with Olympic zeal; and joined in those national dances, some of 
which were indescribably beautiful and animated. 

Custom required the particular tribe in which sachems had been raised 
up, to furnish a daily entertainment to the multitude during the continu- 
ance of the council. The pursuits of the day were suspended as the 
shades of evening began to fall, and they all sat down to a common repast, 


which the matrons of the tribe had prepared. After the business, upon | 
which the council convened, had been consummated, each day in succes- | 
sion was devoted to the simple but diversified amusements of Indian life; | 
the twilight to the feast; and the evening to the social dance. The wild | 


notes of their various tunes, accompanied by the turtle-shelJ rattle and the 
drum; the bells, which entered into the costumes of the warriors, and 
the noise of the moving throng ; all united, sent forth a“ sound of revelry” 
which fell with strange accents in the hours of night, upon the solemn 
stillness of the woods. ‘This sound of pleasure and amusement was con- 
tinued from day to day, until pleasure itself beeame satiety, and amuse- 
ment had lost its power to please. 


When the spirit of festivity had become exhausted, the fire of the | 
Hennundonuseh was raked together ; and the several nations, separately, | 





bent their way homeward through the forest. Silence once more resu- 
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med her sway over the deserted scene; resolving into stillness the lin- 

gering hum of the dissolving council, and the subsiding notes of merri- 
ment. Obscurity next advanced with stealthy mien, and quickly folding 
the incidents of this sylvan pageant in her dusky mantle, she bore them, 
with their associations, their teachings, and their remembrances, into the 
dark realm of Oblivion; from whence their recall would be as hopeless 
as would the last shout which rung along the valley. 

LETTER VIII. 

Original ideas of Divinity—Ha-wen-nee-yu, the Great Spirit—The Ga-e-we-yo-do Ho-de- 
os-hen-da-ko or Religious Council—Summoned by either Nation—Mode of proceeding 
—Religious Discourses— Beautiful Benedictions——-Dancing, a mode of Worship—The 
Religious Dance-—Passion for Amusements—Nothing progressive in Indian Society 


——Quere, Whether the Institutions of the lroquois would ever have elevated them 
from the Hunter State? 


The Greeks discovered divinity in every object of external nature ; in 
the elements of earth and air—in the rivulet, the mountain and the sea. 
Wherever the mind could penetrate the mysteries of Nature and of 
Creation, divinity was the end of all research—the terminus of all 
meditation. Following, as they did, the spontaneous suggestions of a 
vivid imagination, they ascended from the divided elements and features 


| of nature, up to their several supposed divinities. Herein was the 


first great error of civilized man ; originating, too, in the earliest buddings 
of his intellect. The first suggestions of an unfolding and reflecting 
mind led it to grasp at Deity in a multitude of fragments, as shadowed 
forth by the works of creation; rather than to, ascend through these 
evidences up to the real Presence—the indivisible and eternal God. 
While in another hemisphere, shut out from the teachings of the former, 
the Indian, without the aid of knowledge or revelation, ascended from 
united nature up to the Great Spirit—its sole original and source. His 
vision did not rest upon Olympus,or other earthly habitations of imaginary 
deities, but looked above it, towards the realm of the supreme intelli- 
gence. ‘The mind of the Iroquois was strongly imbued with religious 
tendencies. A reverential regard for H4-wen-nee: yu* was observable in 
their social proceedings as a race; manifesting itself in their rules of 
intercourse. ' Their knowledge of the attributes of the Deity, as the 
ereator and preserver of nature, was vague and imperfect ; and their under- 
standing of his moral perfections still more indefinite. But in the exis- 
tence of one Supreme Intelligence—an invisible yet ever present being of 
power and might—the universal Red race believed. His existence be- 
came a first principle, an intuitive belief, which neither, the lapse of 
centuries could efface, hor contrivance of man could eradicate. By the 
diffusion of this great truth, if the Indian did not escape the spell of 
superstition, which resulted from his im erfect knowledge of the Deity, 
and his ignorance of natural phenomena, yet was he saved from the 
deepest of all barbarism, the most dementing ofall despotism—an idolatrous 
worship. 
* Great Spirit. Thea pronounced like ah, as if Hahuennceyee. 
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Resting upon this “luminous principle,” the Iroquois admits of a favora- 
ble comparison with any of the religions of antiquity not founded upon re- 
yelation; although extremely limited in its range, and simple in its 
worship. ‘The most obvious relations of man to the Great Spirit were 
alone understood ; yet they recognized his superintending care, and 
were in the habit of acknowledging his beneficence, and of rendering 
thanks for individual and national blessings. ‘The reciprocal duties 
consequent upon the family relations, and the obligation subsisting be- 
tween them individually, as a rage, were to a considerable degree, recog- 
nized and enforced. ‘The manifestations of these religious impressions, 
and the observance of such simple rites as they suggested, were very 
naturally through the instrumentality of a council. Indeed, all of their 
civil, religious, and social affairs tended thitherward, and earlier or later 
passed through this universal Indian ordeal 

In addition to the rcligious festivals observed by each nation separately 
in their seasons, as the Maple Dance, the Strawberry Feast, the Green- 
corn and Harvest-corn Worship, and the annual Sacrifice of the White 
Dog, in mid-winter—each of which required a council, and all of which 
might properly be called religious—the Hodenosaunee were accustomed 
to summon religious councils, in which the whole Confederacy partici- 
pated, Such were not of frequent occurrence, but were held in great 
estimation. After a period of general prosperity, or a sudden tide of 
good fortune, or an escape from pressing difficulties, it was customary to 
summon one of these general religious councils, that the confederate 
nations might jn unison render their homage to the Great Spirit for his 
favoring care and protection. ‘The name by which it was designated, Ga- 
e-we-yo-do Ho-de-os-hen-da-ko, is merely signfiicant of its religious char- 
acter. | 

Each nation had power to summon, and to make the requisite prepar- 
ation for its observance. ‘The attendance of the people, as in other 
cases, was entirely voluntary; and the numbers were in proportion to 
the interest aroused by the circumstances in which it had its origin. Its 
initiatory proceedings were much the same as in the civil and mourning 
councils ; so, also were the concluding exercises of each day and evening 
“a repast in common, succeeded by a variety of dances. 


After the people of the several nations had gathered together, and the | 


council had been opened, an exhortation from one of their highest 
religious functionaries was substituted for all other business. ‘I'o hear 
their religious instructors was the prominent object of the:r assembling ; 
and the early part of each day was devoted to a discourse in which their 


moral obligations were unfolded, and the precepts of their simple religion | 


were enforced, 

By presenting, from an unpublished manuscript, a few selections from 
a discourse delivered before a religious council, a general idea may be 
given of the nature and value of their religious tenets, and of their prin- 
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| him to your home, be hospitable towards him, speak to him with kind 
_ words, and forget not always to mention the Great Spirit. * * Be | 








| versal acceptation. ‘* We were once in great darkness, but now have re- 


| ceived the light. : 3 If vou tie up the clothes of an orphan 
child, the Great Spirit will notice it, and reward you for it. * * 


| Great Spirit. * * Love each other, for you are brothers and 


| teach your children virtuous principles. Children, if youdo not willingly 


| very bad, and to shed many tears. . * It is wrong for a father 


| have long prevailed among the Iroquois. ‘There act of plunging in water 
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ciples of morality, as expounded by one of their most distinguished teach- 
ers. 

“ The Onondagas, the Senecas, (the Mohawks were not present,) and 
our children, (meaning the Oneidas, Cayugas and ‘Tuscaroras,) have as- 
sembled this day to listen to the repetition of the will of the Great Spirit 
as communicated to us from heaven through his great prophet Gi-ne-o-di- 
yohh * * * * In the morning, give thanks to the Great Spirit for 
the return of day, and the light of sun; at night, renew your thanks to 
him, that his ruling power has preserved you from harm during the day, 
and that night has again come in which you may rest your wearied bo- 
dy.” This lesson of an untutored Indian, and professed opponent of the 
Christian faith, evinces not only a devotional spirit; but also a recognition 
of human dependence, and of the obligation of thankfulness, which would 
scarcely have been expected, Some of the precepts put forth on such 
occasions, clothed, it may be, in figurative language, were mostly of uni- 








To adopt orphans, and bring them up in virtuous ways is pleasing to the | 


sisters of one family. Ifa stranger wander about your abode, welcome 


firm and resolute in doing that which is good. * * Parents, 
submit to the requirements of your parents, you will cause them to feel 


and mother to hold disputes and contentions over a child. ° ° 
It is the will of the Great Spirit that the young shall reverence the aged, 
even though they be as helpless as infants.” 

The vices were also arraigned, especially that of intemperance ; 
against which their wisest men made incessant and earnest exhortations. 
The magnitude of the evil was introduced by a figure. He, looked, to 
wards the east and saw the smoke of a thousand distilleries, rising and 
shutting out the light of the sun. ° , The great prevailing sin 
among the Indians is intemperance. ‘Taste not the fire-waters of the 


white people. . . Rum-sellers have no flesh on their hands ; 
they are nothing but bones. We entreat you that none of you sell or 
taste the fire-water. sd ° Women should never talk ill concern- 
ing their neighbors. ° ° To be a talebearer is very wrong ; it 
causes great evil. ° ° It is wrong to whip children with the 


rod. If you wish to correct a child use cold water.” 
It will be observed that the mode of punishment, to which this last in- 
junction refers, rests upon a philosophical: principle ; and it is known to 
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allayed the passions which refused to yield to milder applications, “ the 
plunge” thus served the double purpose of holding the wayward in ¢er- 
rorem,’’ and if not effective to intimidate, it then served to assuage the 
“infant fervor’? which had swelled beyond the bounds of maternal re- 
straint and the fear of punishment: 

An examination of the sentiments contained in the preceding selection, 
and of their probable origin, is here unnecessary. In the discourses de- 
livered to the people at their religious councils, all the precepts of their 
slender ethical code, and the peculiar tenets of their faith, would be pre- 
sented for their renewed acceptance. A portion were doubtless derived 
from the Bible, while an equally important part were of original discove- 
ry and application. Some of these precepts inculcated the highest sen- 
timents of morality and the purest principles of natural religion, 


The particular discourse from which extracts have been given, closed | 
with this remarkable benediction, Which should be suflicient to preserve | 
the name of its author, Sox-ha-wah, a Seneca, from forgetfulness. “ May | 


the Great Spirit bless you all, and bestow upon you the blessings of life, 
health, peace, and prosperity, and in turn, may you appreciate his great 
goodness.”’ It will be found, on analysis, to be perfect in its kind, re- 


garding the Deity, or [iwennéeyit, as One Person, as he is by the uni- | 


versal Red Race. 

Dancing was regarded, by the Hodénosaunee, as an appropriate mode 
of worship, and at their religious as well as at their civil and mourning 
councils, the evenings were given up to this amusement. A belief pre- 
vailed among tliem that the custom was of divine origin. ‘ ‘The Great 


Spirit kriew the Indian could not live without some amusements, therefore | 


he originated thie idea of dancing, which he gave to them.” In conse- 
quence of this uiiversal opinion, the most spirited, intricate and beauti- 
ful, of their numerous figures, was styled, ‘* ‘The Grand Religious Dance,” 


(O-sto-weh-go-wa,) and it was never performed except in full costume, | 


and at religious councils. Perhaps it would be unsafe to add, with re- 
ference to it, that it was the most majestic and graceful dance ever in- 
vented ; at least, it would be difficult to surpass it, as all assert by whom 
it has been witnessed in later times. There is a popular belief among 
the Iroquois, that this favorite dance will be enjoyed by them, in after 


life; in the realm of the Great Spirit: Order and decorum were mani- | 


fested on these occasions. Each dance was introduced ot atinounced by 














a chief in a short address, containing appropriate observations upon its | 


origin, character, and objects. ‘The leader then commenced, followed by | 


others in succession ; and it was not uncommon for two or three hundred 
of both sexes, to be engaged at once in the same figure. 

Their passion for such an amusement is not in the least surprising, 
when it is remembered that it furnished the chief occasion for social in- 
tercourse between the sexes. ‘T'heir customs in this particular were ex- 
tremely singular. Conversation, or familiar acquaintance before mar- 
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riage, were almost entirely unknown; even in the dance, in which the 
women select whoever they please, of those engaged in it, there was 
scarcely a word of conversation. The council, however, was with them 
a carnival; a season of successive spectacles and entertainments, in 
which association, at least, was enjoyed, and much more of actual inter- 
course than in private life. It was looked for always with eager antici- 
pation, as a season of life and motion. 


A religious council usually lasted three or four days, and the order of 
proceedings each day was but little varied. The early part of each was 
spent in listening to religious teachings, and the after part was devoted to 
some of those sports or games to which the Iroquois, like the red race at 
large, were extravagantly addicted. At twilight they partook of a repast 
in common, as was the custom at all councils. Over this evening ban- 
quet they never omitted to say grace, which, in their manner, was a pro- 
longed exclamation on a high key, by a solitary voice, followed instantly 
by a.swelling chorus from the multitude, upon a lower note; a deep- 
toned, and not unnusical, anthem of praise to Hawenneeyu, for his con- 
tinued beneficence. After the people had allayed their appetites, prepa- 
rations were immediately made for the dance, the universal evening 
amusement of the Iroquois, i in the season of councils. The passion for 
this recreation was universal, and unbounded by sex or age; and here 
was gratified by a full indulgence. On such occasions, the hours of the 
night passed by unheeded; for with the Iroquois in their festivities, as 
with more polished society, although 

Et jam nox humida celo 
Precipitat, suadentque cadentia sidera somnos.” 

Yet neither the admonition of, the “setting stars,” nor of the fallen 
dew were there in the least regarded. Not, perhaps, until the faint light 
of approaching day illumined the east, did the spirit of enjoyment decline, 
and the last murmur of the dispersing council finally subside. 


This circle of employments and of pleasures was continued from day to 
day until several nations had given full indulgence to their social and con- 
vivial feelings, and also had rendered thanks and homage to the Great Spirit 
for the blessings which He had bestowed, and for the acknowledgment of 
which they had assembled. The council-fire therefore, was once more 
covered over by the sachems of the Hodenosaunee, and the Mohawk, and 
the Oneida, the Seneca and the Cayuga, separated at once upon different 
trails. In a few days, the multitude were again dispersed in hunting 
parties, far and wide; between the Hudson and the Genesee, the Mohawk 
and the Susquéhannah. 


The influence of the civil, mourning, and religious councils upon the peo- 
ple, would of itself furnish an extensive subject of inquiry. These councils 
changed but little from age to age, like the pursuits of Indian life ; and 


were alike in their essential characteristics, in their mode of transacting 
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business, in their festivities, and in the spirit by which they were animated. 
From the frequency of their occurence, and the deep interest with which 
they were regarded, it is evident that they exercised a vast influence upon 
the race. The intercourse and society which they afforded were well cal- 
culated to humanize, and soften down the asperities of character which 
their isolated mode of life was designed to produce. 

There was however, a fatal deficiency in Indian Society, in the non- 
existence of a progressive spirit. ‘The same rounds of amusement, of 


from generation to generation ; there was neither progress nor invention, 
nor increase of political wisdom. Old forms were preserved, old customs 
adhered to. Whatever they gained upon one point, they lost upon 
another, leaving the second generation but little wiser than the first. 
The Iroquois, in’ some respects, were in advance of their red neighbors. 
They had attempted the establishment of their institutions upon a broader 
basis, ard already men of high capacity had sprung up among them as 
their political system unfolded. If their Indian empire had been suffered 


po wer they would have accumilated, and the intellect which would have 
been developed by their diversified affairs, would, together, have been 
sufficiently potent to draw the people from the H unter, into the Agricultural 
State. ‘The Hunter State is the zero of human society, and while the 
red-man was bound by its spell, there was no hope of its elevation. In 
a speculative point of view, the institutions of the Iroquois assume an 
interesting aspect. Would they, at maturity, have emancipated the people 
from their strange infatuation for a hunter life : as those of the Toltecs 
and Aztecs had before effected the disenthralment of those races in the 
latitudes of Mexico ? It cannot be denied that there are some grounds 
for the belief that their institutions would eventually have ripened intd 
civilization. The Iroquois, at all times, have manifested sufficient in- 
tellect to promise a high degree of improve ment, if it had once becomé 
awakened and directed to right pursuits. Centuries might have been 
requisite to effect the change. How far these councils, by the spirit 
which they engendered and the intercourse which they secured were 
culealated to promote such an end, it would be difficult to determine. 
With us, however, their institutions have a real, a present value, for 
what they were irrespective of what they might have become. ‘Fhe 
Iroquois must ever figure upon the opening pages of our territorial 
history. ‘They were our predecessors in the sovereignty. Our country 
they once called their country, our rivers anc lakes were their rivers 
and lakes, our hills and intervales were alsa theirs. Before us, they 
enjoyed the beautiful. scenery spread out between the Hudson and 
Niagara, its wonderful diversity from the pleasing to the sublime. Before 


of the earth, forest and the steam. ‘The tie by which we are thus con- 





business, of warfare, of the chase, and of domestic intercourse, continued | 


to work out its own results, it is still problematical whether the vast | 


us, were they invigorated by our — clte and nourished by the bounties | 
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nected, carries with it the duty of doing justice to their memory, by 
preserving their name and deeds, their customs and their institutions, 
lest they fall into forgetfulness and perish from remembrance. We 
cannot wish to tread ignorantly upon those extinguished council-fires, 
whose light, in the days of aboriginal dominion, were visible oyer half 
the continent. 


~~. 





MONTOUR’S ISLAND. 

In the letter of Richard Butler published in the former part of this 
number of the * Olden Time,’’ he mentions a survey made by Col. Wil- 
liam Crawford of this island for John Harvie, John Neville and Charles 
Simms, and intimates that it was a violation of the Treaty of Fort Stan- 
wix. He also fears that the survey may be used by the officers of the 
Crown, to excite the Indians against the colonies. Mr. Butler, was evi- 
dently not acquainted with the history of the title to the Island, and in 
justice to Crawford, Simms, Neville and Harvie, all of whom were whigs, 
we will here briefly state, that Douglass was a field officer in the British 
service during the war of 1755, that at the peace in 1763, he became en- 
titled under the proclamation of the King to five thousand acres of land 
that he laid a warrant for a part of it upon Montour’s Island, that he 
subsequently conveyed his title to Simms, from whom Neville and Har- 
vie purchased shares. After the Revolution this Commonwealth granted 
the Island to Gen. William Irvine, against whom an ejectment was insti- 
tuted by Simms, which was decided in favor of the latter by the Supreme 
Court of the United States. Subsequently the State granted to General 
Irvine the fine property now held hy his grandson on the Allegheny river. 


PITTSBURGH AND STAUNTON—A REMINISCENCE. 

In the Virginia Convention, August 22, 1777, Whereas the quiet of 
this Colony will greatly depend upon the County Courts, attending par- 
ticularly to the suppression of all irregularities in their respective Coun- 
ties, and whereas the Courts held at Pittsburgh ure by writs of adjourn- 
ment, which renders itimpossible to hold Courts for suppression of irre- 
gularities or trial of criminals at Staunton in East Augusta, when the ad- 
journment is to Pittsburgh and so vice versa. 

Resolved, 'That the Courts at Staunton and Pittsburgh, do proceed in all 
matters relating to keeping the peace and good behavior in all crimjnal 
matters, as if they were distinct counties. 


SHANNOPIN’S TOWN. 

Mr. J. C. G. Kennedy of Meadville, Pa., has very kindly lent us a 
large number of old maps, orderly books, letter books and other docu- 
ments giving much information in relation to the early history of this 
country, of which we shall hereafter make free use; among these papers 
is a draught or map of Forbes’ march to this place, and on it, Shannopin’s 
Town is placed near the Allegheny River, and just below the mouth of 
the Two Mile Run. 
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A VERY RARE E BOOK. 

In the 2nd Volume of Mr. Sparks’ excellent edition of the Life and 
Writings of Washington, at page 21, there i is a note containing an extract 
from the Journal as published by the French Government. his extract 
relates the exploration of the Youghiogany by Washington in May 1754, 
and the authority quoted is “ Memoire contenant le Precis des faits &c.” 


page 121. 
THE FOLLOWING IS THE NOTE. 


“ The full title of the book, which is here quoted, is as follows: “* Memotre 
contenant le Precis des Faits, avec leurs Pieces Justificatives, pour ser- 
vir de Reponse aux OnsERvATIONs envoyees, par les Ministres d’ An- 
gleterre dans les Cours de ’Europe. Paris; del’ Imprimerie Royale, 
1756.” Four or five years had been consumed in unavailing attempts 
at a negotiation between England and France, with the ostensible design 
on both sides to effect a reconciliation of difficulties, but neither party in 
reality was solicitous to avoid a war. At length hostilities were com- 
menced in time of peace, and each nation charged the other with being 
the aggressor. ‘T'wo French vessels on their way to Canada were taken 
by the British Admiral Boscawen, and to justify this procedure, the 
“Observations” ‘above mentioned were published, in which the position 
was maintained, that the French had actually begun the war, by their en- 
croaclments with a military force on the Ohio frontiers. To repel this 
charge, the French goverement circulated among the courts of Europe 
the Memoire, whose title is hére given, the object of which was to prove, 
that the British had been the first to transgress. 

‘This Memoire is curious, as containing many official and other docu- 
ments relating to the question at issue which are nowhere else to be found, 
and particularly selections from the manuscripts of General Braddock and 
of Washington, which the French had captured at the disastrous battle of 
the Monongahela. Among other things are Braddock’s instructions, 
several of his letters to the ministry, and extracts purporting to be froma 
journal kept by Washington during his preceding campaign. With what 
fidelity thése were published cannot now be known, but as it was the 
object of the Memoire to prove a contested point, it may be presumed, 
that such parts of the papers only were brought forward, as would make 
for that end. Coming’ out as they did, however, under the name and 
sanction of the government, there can be no room for doubt, that the 
official papers at least were given with accuracy. 

These papers were originally published by the French government 
in a duodecimo volume. A copy was soon afterwards found in 4 
French prize that was brought to New York. It was there translated 
into English and printed the year after its appearance in Paris. The 
translation was hastily executed, and is worthy of little credit, being 
equally uncouth in its style, and faulty in its attempts to convey the sense 
of the original.” 
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A defective copy of the English translation was some time since very 
kindly sent to us by our esteemed friend James Veech, Esq. of Fayette 
County Pa. The introduction and the first four pages, several pages at 
the end and a number of pages in different parts of the body of the work 
were missing, but still we felt that we had obtained a great prize, and de- 
termined to spare no exertion to procure the missing portions. Our first 
application was to the Library at Washington City, where we had been 
informed there were several complete copies. Upon inquiry, however, 
it turned out that our informant was mistaken. We next applied toa 
very intelligent literary friend in Philadelphia, and received a similar re- 
ply. Qur only resource was an application to Jared Sparks, Esq. of 
Salem, Massachusetts, who informed us that a copy existed in the Libra- 
ty of the University at Cambridge, to which he could have access, and 
would furnish the missing portions, ypon our giving him a list in some 
intelligible shape, of what we wanted. 





We immediately furnished him the list referring to the pages of our 
copy. In that list we mentioned as one missing portion, “ all after page 
328.” This surprised him and led him to suspect that our book could 
not be the “ Memoire &c.’’ as his copy contained only 190 pages. He, 
however, very kindly sent us eighteen closely written pages of large 
sized letter paper, embracing all the missing pages which we had named 
prior to page 190 in the Cambridge copy. These, of course, did not all 
correspond with the pages in the edition which we possess, but proved 
satisfactorily that it was jhe same work, and that notwithstanding its pre- 
sent scarcity there were, ‘at least, two English editions of the book. 


A second application was, with great reluctance, made to Mr. Sparks 
by a letter indicating, not as before, the page of our book, but the words 
immediately before and after the missing portions in our copy. 


In reply, we received sixteen pages, which makes the work complete. 


We have concluded to republish the whole book, although it does not 
all relate to “ the country around the head of Dhio,” because it contains 
many documents not to be found in any other work, because it relates to 
the war which commenced at this place, because it gives the French ac- 
count of the causes of that war, and finally, because, we could not give 
the spirit of the “ Memoire, &c.”’ as well in any other way. The work 
is, however, rare and of general historical interest, and we have even 
been urged by one gentleman, whose opinion on such subjects is high 
authority, to republish the whole of our defective copy, if we failed in 
our efforts to perfect it. 


We cannot leave the subject, without expressing our greatful acknow- 
edgments to Mr. Sparks for his kindness in furnishing us so much as- 
sistance, for which he declined receiving any return. 
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A Memorial containing a summary view of facts, with their authorities, 
in answer to the observations sent by the English Ministry to the } 
Courts of Europe. Translated from the French, New York, prin- | 
ted and sold by H, Gaine, at the Printing Office at the Bible and | 
Crown, in Hanover Square, 1757. 

ADVERTISEMENT TO THE Reaoer.—The public have been already in- 
formed, that the three French Volumes, of which the following is a trans- 
lation, were found in a French Prize taken and brought into New York. 
Their authenticity cannot be suspected, as they were published at the 


Royal Office, and consequently, by order of the French King. 

It is thought that a publication of them might be of service, as well to 
discover the vile misrepresentation of facts, of which the French have 
been guilty, as to make known the falsity of their pretensions tq countries 
to which they have not the least shadow of right or claim. 

As to the translation itself, it is as literal as the different idioms of the 
two languages would permit. Ina work of this nature, correctness rather 
than elegance ought to be studied, and the reader would be willing to dis- | 
pense with the beauties of expression, provided he has but a just and 
clear account of facts. 

The translator begs leave to make use of this opportunity, publicly tq | 
acknowledge the obligations he is under to those young gentlemen, who 
so generously favored him with their assistance in this work, and to as- 
sure them, that he will ever entertain the most grateful sense of the fa- 
vours they have conferred upon him. 

A MEMORIAL, &e. 


His Britanic Majesty hath caused to be sent to most of the Courts of 
Europe, a Pamphlet, entitled, « Observations on the Memorial of France, 
with an intention to confute the reasons upon which the King hath found- 
ed his requisition of the 21st of December last, and thereby to justify the 
refusal made by England, of restoring to France her vessels taken in full | 
peace.” | 

A refusal sq inconsistent both with that natural justice which consti- | 
tutes the law of nations, as well as those pacific views to which his Bri- 
tanic Majesty hath always professed an invariable adherence, could admit 
of no colour, but the imputatian of hostilities to France, antecedent to 
those captures. ‘To weaken the impression, which the outrages commit- | 
ted by the English Navy for a year past, must make on the powers 
abroad, it was necessary to be proved, or at least maintained, that the 
French were the aggressors: such accordingly is the principal fact ad- 
vanced in these observations, ‘They are intended to evince, that the 
French have committed hastilities in America, which have obliged the 
Court of London, to seek redress by just reprisals. 

To these imputations, the Court of France will only oppose the most 
simple view of what has passed between the two nations, whether in 
Europe or America, since the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle. The sovereigns 
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have for judges, the age in which they live, and posterity: it is the pro- 
vince of impartial history alone, to arraign their conduct, as it alone can 
defend them. 


To put the recita! of such important facts beyond the power of cen- 
sure, nothing shall be advanced which is not either confessed by both 
Courts, or proved by authentic and incontestible pieces. (documents. } 
Those which were found in the Cabinet of General Braddock, after the 
engagement which ¢ost him his life, have given such lights into the plan 
of the Court of London, as were not intended for public view, till after 
havitig tryed all possible ways, sparing the Eniglish Ministry the morti- 
fication of seeing their system unvailed. 

By the treaty of Utrecht, France had addéd t¢ England, Nova Scotia, 
or Acadia, according to its ancient limits, as also the town of Port Royal. 
Itis probable, that at that time, the Ministry of Great Britain had nearly 
the same idea of Acadia, properly so called, as had ever been entertained 
in France; but certain it is, that at that time they had never dreamed of 
extending this Province as far as the southern banks of the river St. Law- 
rence. 

Accordingly the French settled upon the River St. John, all along the 
coast of the Etchemins, and ffom that coast as far as the River St. Law- 
rence ; even the inhabitants of Minas, in the neighborhood of the Isth- 
mus, and the other countries nearest to that which had been ceded to 
Great Britain, found no change in their condition, or in their possessions: 
The English neither attempted to drive them vut of the courttry nor 
oblige them to take the oath of allegiance to the King of England. 

These inhabitants continued peaceably to enjoy their estates under the 
protection of the King, whom they had never ceased to regdrd as their 
lawful Sovereign. 


From the year 1744 until 1748, the scene of war was opened in 
America, as it had already been in Europe; but the object of it there 
was no other than that which had already divided the powers on the old 
continent, 


There was then no question about the limits of the respectite states, 
nor about the interpretation of the Treaty of Utrecht; the sénse of which, 
clear in itself, seemed the more fixed by the peaceable possessions of 
both nations. ‘Thus by the fifth article of the 'T'reaty of Aix-la-Clidpelle, 
(t748,) it was thought sufficient to stipulate a restitution of all, that one 
nation might have gairted by conquest upon any of its neighbors since 
the beginning of the war. No body thought of going as far back as the 
Treaty of Utrecht; artd by the ninth article, it was agreed, that all things 
should be restored to the same state as they were, or ought to have been 
in, not in 1713, but before the present war. 


It was immediately upon the back of this peace, that the Court of Lon- 


| don formed the plan of several new settlements, in which they consulted 
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_ Britannic Majesty consented to the nomination of these Commissaries ; 


| of Commissaries, was, that the countries upon which they were to decide 
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rather the interest t of their own commerce, than the articles of those trea- 
ties, which were renewed by that of Aix-la-Chapelle. The settlements 
were proclaimed in all their Gazettes. It was then proposed to carry as 
far as the River St. Lawrence, such settlements as should have been 
formed on the coast of Acadia, and those projected towards Hudson’s 
Bay, were not to be confined by any limite. 





The rumor of these preparations, and the importance of the project 
which they threatened, roused the attention of the King. He set forth 
his claims in a memorial, which he caused to be sent to the Court of 
London, in the month of June 1749, and proposed the nomination of 
Commissaries in behalf of beth nations, who should fix in an amicable 
way, the boundaries of their respective colonies. This proposal was 
accepted, and in the memorial of the month of July 749, by which his 


he declared: 


Ist. That there was no design of any project on the side of Hudson’s 
Bay. 2nd. That he had sent effectual orders forbidding any attempt 
either towards Nova ®cotia, or Hudson’s Bay, against the possessions or 
commerce of the subjects of his most Christian Majesty. 3dly. ‘That he 
had not given any orders for forming settlements in that part of Nova 
Scotia to which France had formed any pretentions. 


The settlement of Halifax, Which liad engaged the attention of England 
at that time, seemed in some measure, to avouch the sincerity of this de- 
clatition. The government of France could take no alarms from -_sup- 
plies which seemed only destined for this rising city. It is built on the 
coast of Acadia, at the mouth of the bay of Chiboucton. 





Chie of the principal stipulations which accompanied the nomination 


should suffer no alteration in the mean time. This stipulation was a 
consequence of the ‘declaration expressed in the memorial of the Court 
of Lohdon. ‘hus the French continued to possess all the land which | 
they had constantly inhabited ever since the treaty of Utrecht, whether 
between French Bay, (Bay of Funda,) and the River St. Lawrence, or 
in the Peninsula itself, from Minas, as far as the Isthmus, and from the 
Istmus to the Bay of Chedabouctou. As to the banks of Belle Riviere 
(Ohio,) and the countries situated to the west of the Apalachian Moun- 
tains, the English had never any Forts or Trading Houses there. The 
Court of London had not even conceived any project of an establishment 
on that side, and there was no mention of that country, neither i in the ne- 
gotiations which preceded the Treaty of Utrecht, nor in those which’ 
paved the way for the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle. 





TO BE CONTINUED. 


























